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The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 10, 1881. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The control of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad began last month by setting 
up in the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore’s offices 
the Pennsylvania’s system of accounts. Part of the account- 
ants were at the same time removed to a building close by 
the Pennsylvania’s headquarters on Fourth street. 

The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore’s accounts had 
been kept on a uniform method for 16 years, not because it 
was thought to be the best one in existence, but in order to 
make possible exact comparisons of one year with another. 
Few roads could better afford to have such comparisons 
made. Since 1850 there have been but two presidents in its 
control ; sixteen years ago, one of these was taken ill and his 
friend and fellow-director took his place, retaining it until 
now. In taking office he found nearly all his officers already 
upon the road, and they all, almost without exception, re- 
main with him, 

ITS CHARACTER. 

As to its general management, the road was among the 
earliest to adopt steel for rails, and has been most persistent 
in testing every delivery of steel rails. Messrs. John Brown 
& Co, were, many years ago, much [disturbed on hearing 
that some 80 (out of 600) tons of rails delivered by them, 
had been rejected by the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baiti- 
more, but their agent, after seeing the tests applied, ex- 
pressed himself as grateful, as did also the firm shortly after. 
for the care which the road had taken, resulting as it had 
in the discovery of the brittle quality of this lot of metal. 

The rails in use on the road, with the exception of a small 
experimental lot, are allof hammered steel; Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore experience being that no other 
form of steel is so economical—indeed doubt is thrown by it 
on the economy of using any other form of steel for rails. 

The block system of control over train movement 
has been in use since about 1872, beginning upon a small 
section and gradually extending over the entire main line. 
Automatic signals of many and various kinds were carefully 
tested, but all were finally rejected as less reliable than the 
human nervous system. 

The Wharton switch was introduced in 1869, the right 
being purchased for the road. 

Mr. Dudley’s dynagraph car was built by the road for 
him, but under an arrangement, which is nearly completed, 
for its purchase by him. A quarterly inspection of the track 
was made by this car. 

A car for carrying fish spawn and fry was built on like 
terms for the United States Fish Commission, and through 
the influence of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
concessions were obtained for its transportation on all prin- 
cipal and necessary lines at 20 cents per mile. It was held 
that the propagation of the food fishes and the resulting 
freight would in time fully repay these concessions. 

These facts bear their own witness, as would others if 
stated, to a liberal, progressive spirit. 

That quality in which the management of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington & Baltimore has been pre-eminent is not 
easy to describe precisely ; it will be best understood, perhaps, 
by a short narrative of the road’s early state and its later 
conditions. 

Its origin dates back to the first era of American 
railroads (1830-35), but it was not completed until 
1838, and even then it was a very incomplete road. 
The track was not ballasted, the light, flat rail was unfitted 
for its purpose, and there was little money with which to 
make improvements of any kind. Its directors struggled 
hard, and did, no doubt, mighty things for those early days; 
but at last certain people in Boston, among whom were the 
Thayers, took an interest in its affairs and bought up 
a large portion of the stock, sending first Mr, Swift and 
then Mr. Samuel Felton to Philadelphia as their representa- 
tive and President. What railroading was in those days 
may be inferred from the fact that in his report for one of 
the later years President Felton estimated $20,000 lost in 
running one freight ‘train per diem each way over the road 
for the year 1850. 

The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore was, how- 
ever, a great opportunity, and not a few Boston people got 
year by yeur a solid appreciation of its value, and buying 
the stock at $25 to $35 per share (par value $50) held stoutly 
to it until last February. There was no speculation in the 
stock; it was steck for investment and was bought as such 
by many small holders, so that at the last it took nearly 150 
names to make up a list controlling one-half of the total 
number of shares, and nearly all of these were names of 
Boston and other Massachusetts people. It is of interest, too, 
to know how fared these quiet, careful holders by their long 
held stock. For 18 years they reczived yearly 8 per cent. 
(for two or three 10 per cent.) on the par value of their in- 
vestment, and buying as late as 1865, let us say, at $34 (gold) 
per share and selling at $78 per share, they also had a 
profit of 129 (and nearly one-half) per cent. Others 
have invested money more profitably than this, but 
surely it is not often that plain, quiet people can keep an un- 





troubled mind and a good conscience and get a greater finan- 
cial profit. 

There is an historical basis for supposing that charac- 
ter lay at the bottom of the management of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. These quiet Eastern 
people must trust some one to take care of their property in 
Delaware and Maryland, and they chose a man 
whom they could trust, and trusted him. The result 
was that the management of affairs was largely personal, 
the President choosing men in whom he had full confidence, 
and trusting them, and these again others, until the princi- 
ple got into every thing human, and no man was supposed 
to be valuable merely for what he could do, unless he could 
be trusted to do it continuously well as a gentleman. 
Permanence of tenure rested not upon rule, but upon the 
character of the men employed. 

I have met with no railroad, nor known the affairs of 
any, which has given meso much reason to infer the pres- 
ence of a conscience somewhere within it. 

The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore was so largely 
a passenger road that from one-half to two-thirds of its re- 
ceipts were from this source. Its freight traffic was peculiar, 
ripe fruits and berries forming a considerable portion, which 
paid indeed high rates, but was of great bulk, required 
rapid transportation and the return of profitless boxes. 
As a passenger road, the average car-load was 
greater perhaps than on any other, with one or two 
possible, but by no means certain, exceptions. The travel- 
ing public have labored—and some of the local public seem 
to have labored a good deal and not wisely—under the im- 
pression that the rates of fare were high. This, however, is 
not correct, the rates cannot be said to have been higher 
than those on the Pennsylvania road between Philadelphia 
and New York, where competition is severe. The local 
rates to Wilmington were two cents a mile and less, match- 
ing the Pennsylvania’s limited rates from Trenton to Phila- 
delphia, and equaling the lowest reduced rates on the Hudson 
River Railroad. 

In fact it is difficult to see what the people of Wilmington 
wanted, whose agitation did much to produce a change. 
They said they wanted another railroad, but they were also 
sure that they wanted low rates of fare, and evidently did 
not wish to pay a profit on the cost of an investment whose 
benefit they hoped to secure. One of the most difficult 
things for the public to see is that it must pay the fiddler 
after the dance, whoever hires him. 

One of the curiosities of the sale of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore was the check drawn by the Pennsyl- 
vania road, a small piece of paper, whose gold equivalent 
would have been 36 tons avoirdupois. 

Whether the time had come for a consolidation, whether 
the necessities of the case required this, it is certain that on 
its part the Pennsylvania was equipped and ready for the 
change, and that the road could not have fallen into better 
hands. 

The road has become part of a vast and admirable ma- 
chine, but it is both to be hoped and expected that it will 
not cease to make railroad men. 





The “Fontaine” Locomotive. 


The following is a letter from Mr. John Ortton, of the 
Canada Southern Railway, published in the Scientific 
American Supplement of Nov. 5: 


In compliance with your special request, I have much 
pleasure in furnishing the following data and remarks rela- 
tive to the locomotive engine ‘ Fontaine.” A very general 
description of the leading particulars bas been given previ- 
ously, but as many of our readers roy have seen those 
particulars, it will not be out of place here to reproduce 
some of them: 

IED OE DOING a ois aon sicccsccncenscsssesrcencvsecencs 16 in. 
DE Bone conse scccs. wnrcdccecscscccosenasceses sees 24“ 
Diameter of driving wheel 72 * 
124 ‘ friction ‘* 

e “rolling ‘“* 
I No 5 picknkasdenesconsnseedsscnsecnrenense 






Total weight of engine in working order........ ........ 84,000 Ib. 
- Mic... cayias ee enbabionsnetiess 20000 en 
Diameter of barrel of boiler.... 2.2.0.6... 60 cee cece cece ee enes 48 in. 
Dimensions of fire grate...............-.eeseeeeeee 62 in. x 334 in. 
I I inicecnbsGensnndhes sahdavescnrsiascceghocensieg 140 
Outside diameter of tubes..... a 2 in. 
Length of tubes.........-....2. «++ 1 ft. 






Square feet of grate surface . 
asi « heating surface in fire-box 

“ “ ro 7 “ iad tubes 
Total heating surface.................- 


For several months the engine has been running in general 
passenger service on the Canada Southern Railway, and dur- 
ing that time has done some good work. The boiler and 
machinery differ inconstruction very little from those of the 
ordinary kind, except that the driving wheels are elevated 
so that their axle is just above the top of the boiler, 
and the cylinders and motion work are at an inclination 
of 171g degrees to correspond. In a vertical line, and 
immediately between the drivers and the rails, are auxiliary 
wheels of a double tread construction, combining friction 
and rolling wheels in one. Both driving and friction wheels 
have plain cylindrically turned steel tires, but the rolling 
wheels have the ordinary flanged tires for running upon the 
rails. The spread or gauge of driving and friction wheels is 
alike, the inner faces of the tires being just wide enough 
apart to clear the outside of the rolling wheels. 
=The propelling power of the rolling wheels is entirely due 
to the frictional contact and revolving force communicated 
to the friction wheels by the drivers, and is proportionate to 
the weight and force with which the frictional surfaces are 
brought together and made to revolve. In order to insure 
the efficiency of the frictional contact, and prevent the 
wheels slipping over each other, a small steam cylinder com- 
municating with the boiler is fixed on each side framing, to 
which a system of levers and connections is so devised that 
by opening the communication between the boiler and small 
cylinders the upper and lower wheels are brought together 
with a force considerably above the normal weight effected 
by mere = of the drivers, so as to include the 
weight of the lower wheels in the adhesive power of the en- 
gine. This frictional device is used chiefly when starting a 
train, or when a heavy pull is necessary, and requires the 
greatest ion, but when running quickly, or hauling 





light trains, the normal weight of the driving wheels, as 
they bear on the lower ones, give all the adhesion needed, 

In its operation the “Fontaine” differs from an ordinary 
engine in the fact that in the latter the fulcrum of the 
applied force is at the tread of the wheels in their contact 
with the rails, and its power is given out at the crank-pin 
when that is above the axle, and en the front cylinder-head, 
and thence to the axle when the crank is below it; whereas, 
in the ‘‘Fontaine,” the fulcrum of the applied force is con- 
stantly at the axle of the drivers, and the power given out 
is continuously at the perimeter of the drivers, at the points 
in contact with the triction wheels, the effective power being 
the same as would be were the drivers and friction wheels 
geared with spur teeth, 

Paradoxically though it may appear, the ‘‘ Fontaine” is, 
in reality, a stationary engine, so far as its machinery is 
concerned, but by the interposition of the auxiliary wheels, 
effecting a junction with the drivers and the rails, the engine 
becomes at once a locomotive or moving force. 

An investigation of the power of such an engine neces- 
sarily requires a modus operandi different frou that of an 
ordinary engine, inasmuch as the peewiar cou:bination of 
tine wheels is a departure from the usual practice, and intro- 
duces a principle for which there has been no p:ccedent nor 
any regular formula established. 

he power given out at the perimeter of the driving 
wheels revolving around their axle as a fixed centre or ful- 
crum, as in the case of the ‘‘ Fontaine,” is prec'sely equal in 
effect as though the wheels ran upon rails, and the pow er was 
concentrated and given out at the crank pin, but with this 
distinction, that in addition to the usual power, there is a 
re-enforcement through the medium of the auxiliary wheels, 
which fact, unfortunately, appears to be somewhat misun- 
derstood, and, therefore, it will be well here to try to make 
that point clear. Preparatory, however, to taking up the 
point as represented in the ‘ Fontaine,” the principle in- 
volved will perhaps be more readily understood trom the fol- 
lowing illustration. Let us assume that the driving and 
auxiliary wheels are exactly of equal diameters, and that 
the driving wheels are made to revolve. The effect of this 
would be that in one revolution of the drivers the lower 
wheels also would make une revolution, and travel on the 
rails a distance equal to the circwaference of the wheels: 
aud if a train of cars had been attached to the axle of the 
lower wheels, the train would also be hauled an equal dis- 
tance. Now, the propelling force applied by the drivers at 
the top of the lower wheels, in consequence of the leverage 
there being twice that of the resisting force at the axle, 
would pull double the weight thatevidently could be done 
were the same force applied in a direct horizontal line with 
the axle of the lower wheels. 

The superiority of the ‘* Fontaine” is based on the sound- 
ness of this principle of re-enforcement of power by the in- 
terposition of the auxiliary wheels; the tractive power, how- 
ever, of such engines will necessarily vary with the relative 
differences in the diameters of the wheels, and the conse- 
quent leverage of the resisting force acting at the axle of the 
lower wheels. Now, if we take the wheels of the “ Fontaine,” 
as in operation, the driving wheels being 72 in, the fric- 
tion wheels 56 in., and the rolling wheels 70 in. in 
diameter, we have a combination, which, under an equal 
speed of piston, will have the effect of increasing the pro- 
gressive speed of the engine on the rails to that of an ordi- 
nary engi:e with driving wheels 90 in., or 74¢ ft, diam- 
eter. This increase ot speed, however, necessarily reduces, 
in a measure, the tractive power, in an inverse ratio with 
the resultant equivalent for the larger sized wheels, except 
that, as the applied or prope!ling force operates at 63 in, 
from the rails, while the resisting or opposite force acts at 
35 in. from the same point, there will be a _ re-enforce- 
ment or theoretical difference of power equal tonearly eighty 
per cent. in favor of the ‘‘ Fontaine” arrangement. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the whole of this 
large excess of gain bas never been claimed in practice, for 
the reason that a large portion of it is absorbed in the addi- 
tional friction involved by the use and action of the extra 
wheels and bearings; but there is undoubtedly an advantage 
gained over an ordinary seven and a half foot single driver 
engine, equivalent to at least thirty per cent., which can be 
utilize1 to that extent either in the pulling of heavier trains, 
or running at greater speed with similar trains; or the speed 
may be equal, and there will be thirty per cent. less expendi- 
ture of fuel. 

The novelty in the construction of the ‘‘ Fontaine” has 
called forth from some scientific experts very peculiar crit- 
icisms with regard to its capabilities, but in no case has there 
appeared anything like a reasonable exposition given, in 
which a fair comparison was made with an ordinary engine 
of equal resultant dimensions. In one mechanical paper, a 
distorted diagram was published, and an argument based 
thereon to prove the fallacy of the ‘* Fontaine,” but either 
prejudice, or the ignorance of the writer with respect to the 
action of the locomotive, was evident from the fact 
that, in comparing the propelling forces of the wheels of the 
‘* Fontaine” and an ordinary engine, he assumed in bis cal 
culations that the leverage forces had their fulcrums at the 
axle instead of atthe rails. Thus the results deduced were 
as erroneous as the argument; for it is a well-known fact 
that all wheels in locomotives used for propelling purposes 
and running upon rails have their fulcrums at the rails, 
while the distances to the centres of their axles, as measured 

rom the rails, are, taken alternately with the backward 
and forward strokes of the pistons, either the long or short 


arms of the propelling leverages. 


A careful investigation of these forces will prove the 
theory herein set forth, and will, without any doubt, con- 
firm the superiority of the ‘* Fontaine ” as a combination for 
speed and power over any other existing type of locomotive, 

JOHN ORTTON, 
Canada Southern Railway, 
St. THomas, Ont., Oct, 12, 1881. 


Sir Henry Tyler on the Railroad War. 


In his speech before the half-yearly meeting of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company in London, Oct. 6, the President, 
Sir Henry Tyler, M. P., spoke as follows of the war of 
rates: 


I wish some of you would tell me the cause of this war of 
rates, because that is a very diflicult quesii to answer. A 
great many causes have been assigned for it, one of which I 
told you of at the last meeting, which was a sj ial saceting. 
It was then supposed to have commenced with the u'l rtu- 
nate agreement between the Great Western ami W..bash 
companies. That agreement has never been published, and 
we do not profess to know what the contents of it are. But 
there are people whe do profess to know, and they say that 
the Great Western Company agreed to carry traffic from the 
Wabash system at less than baif the cost at which it was be- 
fore carried over the Lake Shore system; and that Mr. Van- 
derbilt was exceedingly angry on that account, and natur- 
ally demanded that his Michigan Central traffic should be 
carried at the same rate as the Wabash traffic was carried 
over the Great Western. That may have given it a start, 
but still that could nut account for all that bas} happened 
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since, and for the existing competition that is still going 
on. 

Then it was stated that Mr. Vanderbilt was very much 
dissatified with the building up of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, aud that is the reason why I gave you the statistics on 
that subject. It was said that he was very much dissatisfied 
with the traffic carried by the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad companies, and he was determined to put a 
stop to it as far as he could; but he wii] find it a ditticult 
task to accomplish, for the Pennsyivania road is very 
powerful, and Mr. Garrett, also, the President of the Balti- 
more & Ohio road, who is a redoubtable antagonist. is re- 
ported to have recently had a good deal of altercation with 
Mr. Vanderbilt. That is assigned as another reason. 

Then, aga‘n, we are told that Mr. Vanderbilt was disgusted 
with the traffic which the Erie Company carried last winter 
and spring, some of which he thought they stole from him, 
and which they could not have got without cutting rates, 
and, therefore, he began to cut. 

Mr. Fink gives other reasons, and he tel!s us one reason of 
this cutting of rates is that thereare a great many men who 
manage different express lines, and lines running over differ- 
ent systems, and who make rates independently of the 
managers of the railways, and he believes the managers and 
presidents are not able to control those gentlemen. They 
make rates which are bound to be honored by the managers 
of the different lines they run over, and they cut rates as 
they please against one another. But it appears to me that 
any president or general manager who cannot control those 
working under lium and with him ought to be dismissed and 
some other put in his place. Ican only say that no person 
on the Grand Trunk system shall cut rates against our 
wishes. (Hear, hear.) 

There is another reason given. Iam only giving you the 
different reasons which have been advanced, and I have not 
expressed any opinion upon them. That other reason is 
that there are certain speculators, and those gentlemen are 
some of them in a position, directly or indirectly, to control 
rates, and are able to put them down when they like, and 
put them up when they like. They go—it is said—into 
speculatious of buying and selling stocks, with a view to 
provide a profit for themselves, and they thus sacrifice the 
interests of the shareholders and the companies for their 
private benefit. (Shame.) There are various circumstances 
that give color to that statement; for instance, on one occa- 
sion when I was in America, some years since, I had the 
honor to meet the presidents of the other four trunk lines, 
and we all agreed that it was very stupid and very silly to 
cut each other’s throats; we promised to be good boys, and 
that we would not have any cutting in future. We agreed 
that we would buy up certain contracts which had been 
then made by the Wabash Company to carry below the 
authorized rates. Mr. Vanderbilt promised to supply one- 
third of the money requisite to buy up those contracts, and 
the other companies were to find the rest between them. 
We thought we were going to have a real reform, and a bet- 
ter state of things as regards rates. From that time for- 
ward for several months rates went from worse to worse, 
and I could not understand it at all. [believed that they were 
acting in good faith, and I still believe they were, almost all 
ofthem. But what happened? We found at the end of a 
few months that a certain millionaire bought up the major- 
ity of shares in the Michigan Central Railway, and Mr. 
Garrett told me when he came over in the following spring 
that he could not previously understand it, but he had come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Vanderbilt wanted to buy the 
shares of the Michigan Central Road at a cheap rate. That 
appeared to be the main reason why the rates had been 
kept down. Mr. Vanderbilt has recently refused to allow 
the freight rates to be put up, and he has been doing a good 
deal to keep them down; but what his object is I certainly 
eannot tell. 

I will now read a letter to you which I have received from 
a gentleman thoroughly well informed on the subject, but I 
will not mention his name. He says, in plain terms, that at 
the present time it is alleged, without causing the slightest 
surprise, that the war is being raged for the express pur- 
pose of lowering the price of stocks, in order that large op- 
erators may repurchase securities which they had previously 
sold at higher prices. There is some color for the accu- 
sation, because we heard that people were selling on this 
side and on that side, and there seemed to be some precon- 
certed scheme for bearing the stocks at a particular period; 
and this, I suppose, must have been known, and that some- 
thing would happen to enable them to buy them back at a 
lower rate. Of course, we who were not in the secret could 
not see any reason why the stocks should be sold at that par- 
ticular time, but we may reasonably assume that there 
must have been previous knowledge if there was a pre- 
concerted scheme for such operations. This gentleman 
goes on to say: ‘“*Shrewd and frequently accurate ob- 
servers give this complexion to the present contest. It 
would be difficult to imagine the chairman of the North- 
western, Great Western, or Midland operating in the 
stocks of those concerns, lowering rates throughout 
England, and after accomplishing the purposes of the 
movement, restoring tariffs and resuming their ordinary po- 
sitions at the head of those svstcms as if tothing had bap- 
pened, Personally, of course, we can have no knowledge of 
any such transactions on this side of the Atlintic; but such 
statements are openly made without r lusc, and are ac- 
cepted as one of the probabilities of the c: se. Whatever the 
reason may be it is concealed, and we dv vot know why pas- 
senger fares are day by day approach ng the zero point.” 

Now, we, the Grand Trunk, had. something to do with pas- 
senger fares after that letter wis wri‘te... We had a line of 
our own to take—I want to be perfec’ ly frank with you, and 
to tell you all that we have done in this matter. When we 
found the passenger fares going down, and down,and down, 
at last we thought we would go to the bottom, and we put 
the passenger fares down to $5 between New England and 
Chicago. I will tell you why we dic it. It was because we 
earry mostly freight traffic on our s\ ster, and these other 
companies carry more passenger trafti ard obtain large prof- 
its from it. We were not getting s: +1. out of our passen- 
ger traffic, and by filling our trois 1 :!.is way we could bet- 
ter afford to carry at low fares, viol ihe other companies 
could not afford to lose what we ti). kk {sm them. But, in 
order to show exactly what happ::¢:’. I» ill read the official 
report of what was done in this spec: “* On the 5th ult. 
we were notified that the Beston & A bany and Hoosac Tun- 
nel companies would, or and after 6th, put in force a re- 
duction of $4 on first and $3 on second. Our rate was con- 
sequently reduced. On July 11 the other lines further re- 
duced to $16 first and $14 second. On July 15 first-class 
tickets were reduced to $15,and on the 18th inst. to $12; 
and these reduced rates were put in force at Springfield, 
Worcester, Rutland and other internal points. These alter- 
atious were consequent upon corresponding reductions from 
New York to Chicago. They were made through the agency 
of « yrs, and, as already advised, tickets reached the 
price > #°.” Scalvers are persons who buy tickets from one 
man ands j them to another, and by methods which I need 
not explai } minish the profits of the railway companies in 
doing so. But lately they have been allowed to buy tickets 
from certain of the railway companies at low prices, and 
sell them out cheaply tothe public. In my opinion it would 
be well it, instead of employing them for such operations, 


all the companies would unite with one another to crush out 
the scalpers, like Sir William Harcourt would stamp out his 
‘nest of vipers.” The report goes on: ‘To meet this New 
York price the other routes again reduced the Boston rate 
to $9.50, and on the 29th ult. (July) to $8 Boston to Chi- 
cago.” Now, here webegan. Whenit came to this we 
thought it was time to act, and ‘‘in order to accelerate a set- 
tlement, and to reach at once a bottom figure, we reduced, 
as you know, to $5, and, as that was not effectual, on the 2d 
inst. (August) the same charge was made to passengers from 
Chicago to Boston, Hitherto the other lines have not fol- 
lowed the Chicago fare, but it has probably accelerated re- 
cent proceedings and declarations. Since the establishment 
of the $5-rate from Chicago, i. e.,from the 2d to the 10th inst., 
2,602 tickets have been issued; 906 tickets have been pur- 
chased in Boston and 95 from New England points. 
We are informed that passengers have expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the Grand Trunk route 
and the service.” I should think the passengers ought to be 
satisfied with being carried at that price. (Laughter.) I 
want you clearly to understand what part we have had in 
this cutting of rates. As regards freight rates, we have had 
no part in it whatever, and have all along protested against 
it ; but as regards the passenger rates, when they were 
found to be going down, and down, and down, at last we 
went to the bottom, and there we are. 

And next, gentlemen, as regards the remedy for this state 
of things, for that is a most difficult subject. All sorts of 
remedies have been proposed, and many tried. Mr. Fink 
has long been appointed Commissioner, and a very honest 
Commissioner he is, and we are always ready to go before 
Mr. Fink and let him settle all these disputes, and are ready 
to abide by his decisions, and Mr. Fink knows it. (Cheers.) 
But, unfortunately, others willnot always agree to do the 
same. The American companies have sppointed three other 
gentlemen, as arbitrators, very honest and able gentlemen ; 
and those gentlemen are so disgusted with the position that 
they have declined to draw their salaries until something is 
done to bring the business before them. Money pools are 
ineffective, because there is no means of enforcing payment 
from defaulters ; and physical pools, that is to say, actual 
divisions of traffic, have broken down, because certain of 
the companies will not adhere to their obligations. So ‘hose 
remedies have not been effective. The only remedy I have 
to suggest is one of which I have had some experience. 
When I was a government inspector of railways, I set to 
work some fifteen years ago to see how I could best—what 
is not so directly in accordance with my present position— 
bring about a reform in enforcing improvements in the in- 
terest of safety on directors of railways in this country. 
(Laughter.) We had a great deal of discussion at different 
times as to how we could get improvements made upon rail- 
ways. Many people advocated legislation ; some advocated 
une thing and some another. I always said there is only 
one way in which we can act upon railway companies, and 
that is by public opinion. All you have to do is to find out 
the truth of everything that happens and clearly state it, 
and the public will do the rest. he remedy I should now 
propose for the state of thingsin America is just the same. 
[ have seen it succeed admirably for one good object in Eng- 
land, and I believe it will succeed equally well with our 
present object in America. If American gentlemen would 
themselves set tu work to discover who are these people who 
lower the rates, and what they do it for, and would publish 
without fear, favor or affection the results of their dis- 
coveries, I believe the cure would not be far distant. I have 
given you the various theories which have been started to 
account for it, and if they would set to work to find out what 
are the causes operating—whether there are speculators 
bearing stocks, or buying up stocks—if they would discover 
the true ‘‘inwardness,” as they term it, of all these recent 
operations, and set it clearly tefore the American public, I 
am sure it would do more to stop this abominable state of 
things than anything else that we can devise. (Loud cheers.) 


Standard Time. 





At the meeting of the General Time Convention in New 
York, Oct. 13, the following was presented by Mr. Ormond 
Stone, Chairman of the Committee on Standard Time of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science: 


U. S. Army SIGNAL OFFICE, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30, 1881. { 
Chairman General Time Convention : 

Sir: For several years past the scientific and other socie- 
ties of this country have urged that there be some steps taken 
toward a greater uniformity in the time adopted for the 
time-tables of the railroad and transportation companies. 
Many believe that one absolutely uniform ‘“ Railroad and 
Telegraph Time” could be adopted for the whole country, 
leaving each person to set his watch by any local time he 
may choose. Certainly we see no reason why towns a few 
miles apart should be running on diverse times, when it is 
more convenient to adopt a conventional common standard. 
If the railroad and telegraph offices will have their clocks set 
to one or a few standards, we shall all be glad to unite in 
urging and ordering that our employésadort the same stand- 
ard, whatever itmay be. I send you herewith a report of 
the American Metediogieal Society, in which a system of 
standards one hour apart is recommended. I can add that, 
since that report was written, there has been shown a dispo- 
sition to adopt the 90th meridian as a standard for the whole 
country. This, it is expected, will soon be the standard time 
sent by telegraph throughout the Mississippi Valley, and we 
believe that every observatory now sending time signals, 
with one exception, has declared in favor of the simplicity, 
the convenience and accuracy that will be gained by the 
adoption of this time in all railroad, telegraph, postal and 
signal work. I inclose, also, a copy of a circular letter from 
the Chief Signal Officer bearing on thissubject, I should be 
glad to have your convention give me an opportunity of pre- 
senting this subject before it, and of learning from you some 
of the difficulties and advantages of the proposition. 

I am, very respectfully yours, 
CLEVELAND ABBE, 
Chairman Committee on Standard Time of the American 
Metrological Society. 
AMERICAN METROLOGICAL SOCIETY—STANDARD TIME, 
CIRCULAR NO. 2. 

t is with great satisfaction that the Council of the Ameri- 
can Metrological Society lays before the public the follow- 
ing communication from the Chief Signal Officer of the 
United States, which evinces the deep interest taken by that 
officer in the effort now making to introduce uniformity of 
time standards throughout our country, and his readiness to 
contribute toward the advancement of this desirable end by 
all the means at his disposal : 

WaR DEPARTMENT, OFFICE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, | 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1881. | 
Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of the American Metro- 
logical Society, etc., Columbia College, New York City: 

Sir: It gives me pleasure to inform you that it seems to 
me eminently proper that the Signal Service should, so far as 
practicable, contribute toward the public dissemination of 
‘*standard time,” for the benefit of commerce and other in- 





terests. 





This office has for several years co-operated at Boston with 
the Observatory of Severh College, in the maintenance of 
a public ‘* Time Ball,” in accordance with the terms speci- 
fied in the accompanying memorandum No. 1; and I am 
ready to make similar arrangements with any other com- 
munity that may desire it, and provided we have, at that 
place, a signal service station already established. You 
will find a list of such stations in accompanying memo- 
randum No. 2. i 

Recognizing the valuable work already accomplished by 
the American Metrological Society in the interests of 
accurate and uniform “ Standard Time,” I have only to add 
the hope that you will co-operate with this office in the ex- 
tension of this useful work. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer. 


MEMORANDUM NO, I.—CONDITIONS ON WHICH THE CHIEF 
SIGNAL OFFICER CO-OPERATES WITH OTHERS IN THE 


MAINTENANCE OF A PUBLIC STANDARD TIME BALL. 

1. At any Signal Service Station already established for 
the benefit of commerce and agriculture, and at which two 
(2) or more men are necessarily stationed, the Chief Signal 
Otticer will contribute such portion of the time of one man 
as will be necessary, in order to keep in perfect working 
order the ball, mast, electrical and other apparatus at the 
station, and will have the ball hoisted daily at the proper 
time, and the electric connections properly made; provided 
this does not, on the average, require more of the time of 
the man on duty than one half hour per day. 

2. The expense of battery and battery-room, and of pur- 
chasing, installing and repairing the apparatus, as also the 
expense attending the astronomical determination of time 
and the necessary telegraphy, must be borne by other par- 
ties, and must not in any way be imposed upon the signal 
service. 

3. The Chief Signal Officer will not undertake such cc- 
operation for the benefit of special individuals, nor unless 
there is satisfactory evidence that the ‘‘time signals” will be 
in charge of such astronomers and institutions as can guar- 
antee a high standard of accuracy, and the uniform main- 
tenance of their part of the time service from year to year. 

4. The signal, which usually consists in mp the 
“time ball,” must be given automatically by telegraphv 
from the Astronomical Observatory, which shall alone be 
responsibie for the accuracy thereof. 

5. The Chief Signal Officer will be pleased to publish such 
portions of the annua] reports of the observatories in charge 
of time balls as relate to the accuracy of the signals. 

6. Without presuming to prescribe, the Chief Signal Cfticer 
would suggest that the interests of navigators as well as of 
railroad travelers, and of the community at large, will 
probably be best subserved by causing the resective time 
balls to be dropped simultaneously throughout large sections 
of the country, and especially at noon of the meridians of 
75° 90° and 105° or 120° of longitude west of Greenwich, in 
accordance with the following schedule: 

Atlantic coast time balls all drop at noon on the 75th 
meridian ; Gulf coast time balls all drop at noon on the 90th 
meridian ; lake coast time balls all drop at noon on the 90th 
meridian ; Mississippi Valley time balls all drop at noon on 
the 90th meridian; Pacific coast time balls all drop at noon 
on the 120th meridian. 

Thus, for instance, at Washington, the time ball will be 
dropped at exactly five heurs of Greenwich mean time, 
which will be eight minutes earlier than Washington mean 
noon, and three minutes later than New York mean noon. 

7. The Chief Signal Officer will take action in reference to 
time balls at any station, sosoon as chambers of commerce or 
observatories, or other local organizations communicate 
their desires to him. 


MEMORANDUM No. 2.—Stations at which the Signal Ser- 
vice can, at present, maintain “ Time Balls.” 


Albany, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Atlantic City, N. J. Eastport, Me 
Augusta, Ga. East Shoreham, R. 
Baltimore, Md. I. (Block Island). 
Barnegat, N. J. Erie, Pa. 
Bismarck, Dak. Ter. Galveston, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
Cairo, Il. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Cape Henry, Va. La Mesilla, N. Mex. 
Cape Hatteras, N.C. Louisville, Ky. 
Charleston, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ml. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cincinnati, O. Mobile, Ala. 
Cleveland, O. Nashville, Tenn. 
Del. Breakwater, New London, Conn. 
Del. New Orleans, La. 
Denison, Tex. New York, N. Y. Washington. 
Des Moines, Ia. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C, 
The convention referred the whole matter to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. F. Allen, of the Official Guide, with instruc- 
tions to report at the next regular meeting, which will be 
held April 12, 1882. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Portland, Me, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Sandusky, O. 
Sandy Hook, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Smithville, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Min, 
Toledo, O. 








A Confederation of ng Railroad Commis: 


sioner 


The following is a copy of a letter addressed to Maj, 
Campbell Wallace..of the Georgia Railroad Commission, by 
Mr. J. Fletcher Johnston, Chairman of the Kentucky Com 
mission: 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Oct. 15, 1881. 


Major Campbell Wallace, Georgia Railroad Commis- 
sioner : 

DEAR Sir: I have an inclination to address you a letter on 
the subject of our late Railroad Commissioners’ Convention 
at Atlanta, and hasten to do so. 

You will remember that Commissioner Pratt, of Missouri, 
offered a resolution, which was the first matter brought to 
the notice of the convention, after organization, the original 
draft of which I have before me, and copy as follows: 

** Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chair to report at an adjourned meeting of this convention 
on the principles on which state laws regulating rates of 
transportation by railroads should be based.” 

This resolution suggested a committee on the order of busi- 
ness, which was moved and carried, and the chair appointed 
the following committee, to wit: G. M. Woodruff, of Connec- 
ticut, chairman, J. S. Cone, of California, Samuel Barnett, 
of Georgia, J. F. Johnston, of Kentucky, and W. L. Bragg, 
of Alabama. 

After the convention adjourned the chairman, Mr. Wood- 
ruff, handed me Mr. Pratt's resolution. Upon the suggestion 
from me that it might be drawn differently, aud reported b: 
the committee, Mr. Woodruff requested me to draw suc! 
resolutions as I thought would cover those of Mr. Pratt. In 
accordance I drew the following resolutions, which were re- 

rted to the convention. 

“Resolved, That a committee uf five commissioners be ap- 
pointed by the chair to report at a future national conven- 
tion of railroad commissioners, whether a general law for 
the regulation of railroad transportation can be so formed as 
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to apply to all the states, and if so, to report a draft of such | 
a law at said meeting. ; 

** Resolved, That said committee, in case they conclude 
that suclia law cannot be fraimed as will apply to all the 
states alike, report whether they deem it advisable for Con- 
gress to regulate railroad transportation between the states, 
and if so, to report, with their reasons, a draft of a law to 
be submitted to Ccngress, regulating transportation as be- 
tween the states only; leaving to the several states the regu- 
lation of rates upon railroads within their boundaries and 
not extending into other states.” 

The object of the first resolution was to test the question 
of regulating inter-state commerce through the investiga- 
tion of a committee during the vacation of the convention, 
which would give ample time to make it thorough. 

It was my opinion, and is still, that such a committee 
would report negatively on this first resolution and then 
come to the second resolution. It proposes the consideration 
of congressional intervention, and, if possible, to reach 
some conclusion on this difficult question which shall 
result in a_ satisfactory solution of it to all partics, 
and reconciling conflicting views on the question of 
the rights of states, necessarily involved in it to a 
greater or less degree. The first and second resolutions were 
carefully drawn in the alternative. Thecon:mittee was to 
advise the convention whether or not it deemed congres- 
sional intervention advisable. My conviction was, upon 
drawing this resolution, that the committee would be forced 
to the conclusion after thorough investigation that Congress 
must in some way intervene in this matter. If so, then the 
committee was to report and draft such a law as would ex- 
press precisely how congressional intervention should be had, 
subject, of course, to such revision as Congress should deem 
proper. Asa member of the committee I felt that our com- 
mittee could not, with proper delicacy and consideration, for 
acommittee, which the first resolution contemplated, forestall] 
or dictate to that contemplated—yet unappointed—commit- 
tee, how they should perform their duty. 

But it was my purpose in the furtherance of the end of 
these resolutions, had they prevailed and I should have been 
appointed upon it, and if not then to suggest to it, privately, 
my views of a solution of the problem, which I herewith sub- 
mit to your consideration and unrestricted use. Having 
come to the inevitable point by the committee that the 
power of Congress must be involved, the ‘‘how” next 
arises. It was my purpose to lay before the com- 
mittee this: That an act of Congress be recom- 
mended to pass constituting the chairman of the vari- 
ous railroad commissioners of the severai states having 
commissions a United States commission, with a commis- 
sioner for the District of Columbia to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, to act as chairman, which 
should be vested with plenary power to settle the questions 
arising out of inter-state traffic on railroads, and that the 
decisions of such a commission, so constituted, should be 
without appeal. I believe that states which have no rail- 
road commission would provide for them, if for no other 
purpose, for that of representation in the United States Rail- 
road Commission, for the purpose of regulating inter-state 
commerce or traftic on railroads, as between themselves 
and other states. Thus, I believe, a satisfactory solution 
may be had of this vexed question without in any way con- 
flicting with anybody’s or any section’s theories or couvic- 
tions of states rights, and in perfect harmony with the spirit 
and genius of our form of government. It would correspond 
in every sense with tbe actual status of the states to the 
general government, leave untouched tbe autonomy of 
the states, and the harmonious relations of each to the other 
and all to each, and and at peace with themselves in regu- 
lating their own affairs as to railroads by their commissions 
witnin their borders, 

Crudely and in general, my dear sir, I submit this im- 
perfect outline of my views on this subject, and my pur- 
poses in drawing the resolutions referred to, with expres- 
sion of regret that they should have been so misconstrued 
and misunderstood, as to have failed of adontion by the 
convention. I still hope, however, should it be that I shall 
have occasion, that I shall be able, in some other form, to 
impress effectively these views, so that somehow they may 
finally prevail, and Ishould like to have your views upon 
my projected solution. Yours very truly, etc., 

J. FLETCHER JOHNSTON, 
Chairman Railroad Commission of Kentucky. 





Broken in Two, Twice. 

The train, composed of 40 cars, with a coach for local pas- 
sengers, and drawn by two engines, stopping at all stations 
to do local work, arrived at Plattsville at 7 p. m., wooded 
up both engines, and drew the coach down to the platform. 
The urbane and gevtlemanly conductor looked at his watch, 
waited a minute and then gave the symboiic and graceful 
wave of his lamp which was the signal for chat vast amount 
of property to move. It moved, at least part of it did. The 
engineers started too quickly, probably trying the experi- 
ment of starting the hind car first, which is just as inexcus- 
able as the other foolish experiment of trying to make two 
trains pass on a single track. The link broke, leaving seven 
cars. 

The conductor’s lamp now commenced making some fear- 
ful movements, and, instead of the urbane and gentlemanly, 
there appeared to be a rough, excitable man stamping down 
the platform. The engineers never looked back. The head 
brakeman was rag digging the live wood-coals out of his 
neck. The middle brakeman had found a decent riding box- 
car, and was lying on his back, looking at the stars and 
thinking what style he would put on wher he got to be 
passenger conductor. The bind brakeman was nestled down 
in the coach, buzzing some country girl. The bell cord broke, 
but, as is usual on 40 cars, it was no good—probably been 
tied to the handle of the tender (as usual), instead of the bell 
on the engine. \ 

The conductor hoped to be jim-jammed if he wouldn’t 
have another crew before he started the next trip. He 
rushed into the office and telegraphed to the next station: 
‘* Side track No. 16 and send one engine back here quick for 
the hind end; it stands right here at platform.” ‘his was 
done all right. Both engines came out on main line and the 
rear engine was soon flying back to Plattsville, leaving the 
front engine to stand there until her return, which would be 
in about 35 minutes (but she got back very much sooner). 
About half way to Plattsville isa down grade through a 
swamp, and in this hole, on their way down, three more cars 
had broken off, unknown to any one. It was dark and 
misty, but the moon was up and enabled tbe engineer to 
see something looming up. He had barely time to re- 
verse and sing out ‘** Jump!” which they did, head brake- 
man and fireman on one side, engineer on the other. The 
tank struck those cars hard enough to double it right up, 
knocked one car off the track, and then!—well, the engine, 
with no one on her, took about the tenth of a second to make 
up her mind that she would go somewhere, and, by the time 
the engineer got to his feet, he saw his engine disappear over 
the hill like a streak of fire trying to beat 100 miles an hour. 
The engineer and fireman on the front engine were quietly 
chatting with the agent in the office, when they heard a 
rushing noise, and, looking out, saw their engine struck in 
the rear by lightning or something. 





When the dust cleared away, where their engine had 
stood was all clear, but, on walking about a quarter of a 
mile below, they found, not this engine, but the rear engine 
half buried in the bank. The collision had broken her for- 
ward truck and thrown her off the track. 

But where was tie front engine? The concussion had 
opened her own throttle, with the old-fashioned thumb 
screw, and the débris had knocked the reverse lever ahead. 
She also had gone somewhere on her own hook. They ran 
back to the office and telegraphed to Paris: ‘‘ Engine ran 
away from here; turn first switch and ditch her”—but she 
had already arrived at Paris, though in avery shaky con- 
dition. She had broken loose from her truck, which was 
found a total wreck afterward. Part of the frame on the 
foot-plate was jammed against the driving-wheel, the steam 
and fire almost gone, so that she was going slowly enough at 
— to allow one of the station men to get on her and stop 

er. 

The foregoing is literally true, and no doubt will meet the 
eyes of some of the _ that were in this grand runaway. 
The trainmen were all exonerated, but they used to either 
count the cars in similar cases afterward, or else go back 
mighty carefully after the hind end since this ‘‘breaking in 
two, twice.”—The Railroader. 








The Block System. 


Mr. Clement E. Stratton, of Saxe-Coburg street, Leices- 
ter, has contributed to the English Mechanic the rollowing 
apparently just criticism of the block system as it is worked 
on most English railroads, which will be of interest to 
American railroad managers, some of whom soon will or 
should consider the question of adopting that system on 
their lines: 

The recent accidents which have resulted either from de- 
fective systems for securing intervals between trains, or 
from the mistakes of signalmen in working the absolute 
block system, have again called serious attention to this 
subject. 

The theory of maintaining a certain interval of space be- 
tween all trains is no doubt perfect ; but, unfortunately, in 
practice we find that the most: experienced signalmem some- 
times meke an error in the block-working, and in many 
cases a collision is the result. Some persons are always 
ready to blame the men, and even to charge them with 
‘* manslaughter,” but, in my opinion, nearly all the ‘ mis- 
takes” made in working the block system might be pre- 
vented by the use of proper appliances to combine the in- 
terlocking and block systems. 

The engine-drivers are guided by the ‘ out-door” signals, 
and if these are worked in accordance with the electric in- 
struments, there can be little fear of collisious between 
following trains; but, unfortunately, there is nothing to 
prevent a signalman from lowering his siguals for a train to 

roceed at a time when the instruments indicate ‘line 
locked.” 

At the inquest held to inquire into the circumstances of the 
collision at Bow, the signalman stated that he pulled over 
the lever for the second train to pass on to Bow road_ with- 
out first looking at bis instrument in the box to see whether 
he really had received ‘line clear,” and that he *‘ did so upon 
the impulse of the moment, to save balf a minute.” 

The accident, and this explanation, show beyond doubt 
that the existing arrangements require improvement. 

The Board of Trade inspectors, and also the general re- 
ports upon accidents, have upon many occasions called the 
attention of the companies to the systems in use upon the 
Metropolitan District, and London, Chatham & Dover rail- 
ways, the adoption of which we are officially informed 
** would undoubtedly reduce the number of these mistakes 
to a mivimum, and would, moreover, simplify the duties of 
the signalmen, and render them more free from anxiety in 
the performance of their duties.” 

It is to be —— the railway companies will pay attention 
to the subject, because it is now admitted that the frequent 
errors in the working of the present Block system permit it 
to fail in its object of preventing collisions. It has often been 
urged that too much reliance is placed upon the block sys- 
tem, and, certainly, recent events show that this is the case, 
at least, in some instances. Upon many occasions when a 
train breaks down, or comes to a stand upon the line, the in- 
quiries proved that the ‘‘ rear guard went up to the engine 
to see what was wrong.” This has caused many accidents, 
and it cannot be too strongly urged upon the rear guards of 
trains that their first duty when their train, from any cause, 
comes to a stand upon any part of the line (not protected by 
semaphore signals), is to at once obey the company’s rules, 
and go back and protect the train by hand signals, precisely 
as if the block telegraph was not in use. 


Growth of Third-Class Passenzer Travel! in Eng- 
land. 


The London Railway Sheet summarizes from a letter to 
the imes by Mr. Allport, Manager of the Midland Rail- 
way, some statements of the development of passenger 
traffic, and especially of tbird-class traffic, on the English 
railroads. We copy from it the following : 

During the past 31 years the numbers of travelers by each 
class have largely grown, though in very different ratios. 
The proportion of third-class passengers steadily increases, 
while the proportion of first and second-class passengers 
steadily diminishes. This movement, which has been going 
on from the first, has been much accelerated since 1872, 
when third-class carriages began to be run on all trains. 
The followiug figures show the percentages of the passenger 
traffic falling to each class in each of the years specified, 
viz. : 


1st. 2d. 3d 
BBG. o vccces srescceceseecs 12 18 39.08 48.74 
WER ase e00es 02 snenrescen 9.16 22.22 68.62 
BED. ce sencecedcssossy see 5.93 10.71 83.36 


Thus the proportion of first-class passengers is diminishing 
rapidly—that of the second-class still more rapidly ; and the 
third-class now represents nearly 84 per cent. of the total. 
Equally remarkable are the following figures, which show 
the percentages of receipts from the three classes for the same 
three vears, viz: 


Season tickets. 1st. 2d. 3d. 
BS ch exebtanceceeces No return. 31.75 41.44 26.81 
RE eee 4.38 22.66 29.71 43.25 
ON TORT ea 6.30 15.98 15.04 62.68 


The receipts for season tickets are not shown in separate 
classes, but the amount is too small to affect the general re- 
sult. These figures witness to an entire revolution in rail- 
way finance. Formerly the second class was the most fruit- 
ful branch, and the first-class held the next place, while the 
third-class was tolerated as a kind of necessity, from which 
little profit was expected. Now the order is inverted; and 
the third-class is as prolific as the two superior classes put 
together. This remarkable increase of third-class traffic is 
partly due to encroachments on the other two classes. Many 
who have formerly traveled by the superior classes now 





travel by the third. The change has been fostered by the 
railway companies in various ways. Third-class carriages 
are run by every train, and on many lines are, as compared 
with their former state, models of comfort. ‘The soundness 
of this policy has been amply justified by consequences. For 
though Mr. Allport’s tables do not show the working ex- 
penses in the different years, and thus do not enable us to 
compare the annual profits, it can hardly be questioned that 
third-class traffic can be conducted more economieéally than 
the others. 

The passing of first andsecond-class passengers to the third - 
class would seem to betoken a yielding to class prejudices, 
Numbers who could not well afford it have traveled by first 
or second-class, merely to keep up apprarances and to avoid 
the supposed contaminating contact of their inferiors. This 
is, probably, less the case at the present time. In India, 
railway traveling is said to have done more than any other 
agency to relax the bonds of caste; and it is possible that a 
similar influence may be exercised by it in this country, 
though the main factors of the change are probably politi- 
cal equality and the spread of education. But though the 
tbird-class has appropriated part of the traffic of the other 
classes, this fact alone is not sufficient to account for the 
enormous growth of third-class traffic. It is necessary, fur- 
ther, to conclude that there has been a vast increase of 
traveling on the part of the masses who form the great bulk 
of our population. This indicates an improved condition 
among the working classes. They have traveled much more 
than formeriy; and as traveling is not a necessity of life in 
the same sense as food or clothing, they must have had a 
greater superfluity of means. From this increase of trav- 
eling among the masses there must result a feeling of solid- 
arity, an expansion cf ideas and a decay of what is known 
as the ‘*‘ parochial” spirit. 

But undoubtedly the main lesson taught by Mr. Allport’s 
tables is that in railway management the third-class must 
be regarded as the backbone of the passenger traffic. The 
proportion of third-class passengers is now more than 83 per 
cent. ; but it certainly will not remain at that figure. Where 
will it stop? Does it not tend to the inevitable goal when it 
will swallow up the whole passenger traffic ? ould it be 
wise to take time by the forelook, and at once merge the 
three classes in one? As a tentative measure, it is well 
worthy of the consideration of railway executives whether 
certain “‘omnibus trains” with one class shouid be tried. 
Public opinion ‘s not at present ripe enough tc go farther; 
but uniformity must ultimately come, unless future expe- 
rience contradict the whole of the past. 





RAILROAD LAW. 
Standing of Lessee Corporation—State Jurisdic- 
tion. 


In Washingion, Oct. 31, the United States Supreme Court 
gave a decision in the cases of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., plaintiff in error, rs. George W. Koontz, admin- 
istrator, and the same, plaintiff in error, vs. Monroe Funk- 
houser, administrator, in error to the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia. These suits were brought in a state court 
of Virginia, under a statute of that state, to recover from 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company damages for the 
death of sundry persons named in the respective bills, who 
were killed in an accident on the Washington, Virginia 
Midland & Great Southern Railroad, which road was at that 
time leased and operated by the Baltimore & Ohio Company. 
The plaintiff in error filed a petition for the removal 
of the cases from the state to the Federal courts on the 
ground that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company was 
a corporation of Maryland while the complainants were all 
citizens of Virgivia. The state court refused to permit the 
removal for the assigned reason that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company by leasing the Virginia Midland road became a 
corporation of the state of Virginia and could properly be 
sued in the courts of that state. The Supreme Court held 
that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company by takipg a 
lease irom the Virginia corporation, with the unconditional 
assent of the state uf Virginia, of a railroad which could only 
be operated by the use in Virginia of the corporate franchise 
of the lessor, did not make itself a citizen of Virginia 
or part with any of the rights it as a 
citizen of Maryland under’ the constitution and 
laws of the United States. The Baltimore & Onio, there 
fore, was entitled to have these cases removed to the Federal 
courts, and the refusal of the state court to permit such re- 
moval was anerror. The judgment of the Court of Appeals 
in each of the cases is reversed and the cases are remanded 
to the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, with directions 
to reverse the judgments of the Circuit Court of the county 
and transmit the cases to that ccurt with instructions to 
vacate all orders and judgments made or entered in said 
cases subsequent to the filing of the several petitions for re- 
moval, and proceed no further therein unless its jurisdiction 
be restored vy the action of the Circuit Court ot the United 
States or of this court, 


Damages to Passengers—Negligence. 


In the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
Co., appellant, against L. S. Newell, the Supreme Court of 
Indiana recently ajirmed the decision of the lower court in 
favor of Newel. The appelle sued the company for ir- 
juries received while being conveyed on a passenger train. 
There was judgment at special term for the company which, 
on appeal to the general term, was reversed. The questions 
arise on instructions given. 

The court instru ted in one of the instructions that it was 
for the jury to determine whether the rate of speed adopted 
in this instance was unsafe; that the law does not fix any 
rate, except that it shall not be excessive or dangerous; that 
‘vhether the rate is dangerous or not will depend, to some 
extent, upon the safeguards adopted to prevent accident, and 
in determining whether the rate was unsafe on the occasion 
in question ‘‘ you should consider whether the velocity was 
greater than that which had been practiced before with the 
tacit consent of the community and without accident.” 
This portion of the in-truction is erroneous. The acquies- 
cence of the community in adangerous rate of speed could 
not shield the compavy from liability. ; 

1t is well settled that where a passenger is injured in con- 
sequence of a train running off the track, the law raises 
prima facie a presumption of negligence on the part of the 
railway company. The injury occurred by the breaking of 
a rail and the burden of proof was on the railway company to 
show it was not negligent. An instruction which was to the 
effect that no presumption existed in relation to specific facts 
tending to constatute negligence, and that the onus of these 
facts was changed to the injured party, would be to rebut and 
destroy the general presumption of law without any explan- 
ation or proof whatever. The injured party is not required 
to establish facts by proof which constitute the negligence, 
without the general presumption is first removed. 


Company’s Liability for Baggage—Extra Bag- 
gage. 

Jobn A. Millard, Jr., in April, 1873, bought-a ticket at 
St. Louis for Denison, Texas, over the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad. He bad with him a valise, containing bis 
personal baggage, and two trunks filled with elec ap- 
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paratus. The baggage-master at St. Louis refused to check 
all the luggage without extra compensation, because it ex- 
ceeded the prescribed weight. Mr. Millard then intormed 
him of the nature of the coutents of the trunks and paid 
the charge for the overweight, and checks were given him 
for the valise and trunks, which were then put abcard the 
train. On the following day they were destroyed by fire 
while in the company’s possession on the route. Mr. Millard 
brought suit in the New York Supreme Court to recover for 
all of his property destroyed as se The court gave 
him jbdgment for the value of the valise and its contents and 
for the two trunks, but excluded proof of their contents on 
the ground that they did not come within the description of 
baggage. 
e defendant paid the judgment, and Mr. Millard then 
began another action in the same court against the de- 
fendant to recover the value of the electrical apparatus con- 
tained in the trunks. The railroad company defended on 
the ground that there was only one contract to carry the 
baggage and electrical apparatus, and that the recovery in 
the former suit was a bar tothisaction. It insisted aiso that 
Mr. Millard could not recover for the loss of his trunks in 
one action and for their contents in another, and 
that the trunks were not baggage if their con- 
tents were not. The Court held that there were two 
distinct contracts—one to carry the baggage implied 
from the purchase of the ticket, and the other to carry the 
electrical apparatus as special baggage or freight for which 
the company demanded and received compensation; that 
the judgment in the first action was no bar to this, as Mr. 
Millard tiere sought to recover for baggage only, and if the 
recovery included items not covered by that term, the de- 
fendant’s remedy was by appeal in that action. The Court 
ave Mr. Millard judgment for the full amount claimed. 
he Court of Appeals has sustained this judgment with costs 
in a decision just handed down. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Georgia Objections to Railroads. 

‘* Bill Arp ” discourses as follows in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution concerning the new line from Atlanta to Rome: ‘he 
right of way through Cobband Paulding is about all clear. 
Most of the people along the line gave it for nothing and 
throwed in their welcome and good will, but every body 
ain’t alike in this subloonary world, and some few had to be 
paid. But it was no big thing all told, and I think $1,200 
will cover the cost from the junction to Rockmart, and the 
exhihition of liberality and good sense is a compliment to 
the people. Some old-fashioned people don’t like railroads 
no way you can fix ’em, and I don’t blame ’em, for I do have 
a hankering after the good old times myself when niggers 
was and we used to wagon cotton to Augusta. I know we 
can’t get along now without railroads, but I can’t forget how 
happy we were in the olden time. when we lived plain and 
our wants were few and we had plenty of time. The 
scarcity of time troubles me now more than anything else,for 
I don’t believe the days areas long as they used to be and 
there’s not as many of ’em. 

‘* One man says he to me: ‘Squire, lrun’d away from a 
railroad 80 years ago, away down in Morgan, and I hid out 
up here and have lived in peace, and now here comes another 
one of the cussed things a follerin’ me up. I don’t want you 
to come on my land. T’ll get a junction agin you ef I can. 
I’m nigh enuf to mark»t. I can go to Atlanty in a day, 
and ef there’s a show in town I can go to it and see the fe- 
male critters dance round, and I can sell my cotton and buy 
the old woman and the gals a few tricks, and come home, 
and that’s al! the use I’ve got for Atlanty, for hit’s a God 
forsaken village; and I’m like Jeff Davis in the last war; I 
ics want to be let alone, and if you'll git offen my land I'll 

@ obleeged to you, and me and you'll be friends.’ 

‘** Another man says he tome: ‘The railroad is gwine to 
damage mea sight. I can’t paster my stock no more, and 
the engine will skeer my horses, and I’ve got a young mule 
that Goliah nor Moses couldn’t hold, and I'll have to sell 
him, for when that bullgine comes a snorten he would jump 
over a pine tree, and I'll have to swap him off, and maybe 
lose 10 or 15 dollars in the trade.’ ; 

** But the women, God bless ’em all, stand up for the rail- 
road and want it to come, for the poor creatures are penned 
up at home from January to Christmas, and don’t see any- 
thing but the same old road to a nabor’s house and to the 
country church, and I don’t blame ’em for wanting to set 
their emotions free and look out upon the winged machine 
that gives life and energy to the busy world.” 





A Modest Request. 


Of all railway fiends, the pass fiend is capable of being the 
most supremely fiendish. General Agent D. C. Blackman, 
of the Union Pacific Railway, has shown us a letter recently 
received from an individual at Shankville, Pa., who, having 
no claim whatever on the road, inflicts three pages of fools- 
cap taffy upon the agent, and puts in a petition for passes 
which is colossal in its guilelessness. From his voluminous 
epistle we extract the following: ‘I will be very much 
obliged to you if you will send me two passes. Starting- 
point, Johnstown, Pa.; by way of Pittsburgh to Toledo, O.; 
from Toledo, by L. 8S. & M.8. Ry., to Chicago, Ill.; from 
Chicago, by R. L. & P. Ry., to Omaha, Neb.; from Omaha, 
over Union Pacific Railway, to Cheyenne; from Cheyenne 
to Denver, Col. Return by way of Kansas Pacific Railway 
to St. Louis, Mo.; from St. Louis to Indianapolis, over Pan- 
Handle Route, by way of Cincinnati, O., to Pittsburgh; 
from Pittsburgh, to Johnstown, Pa. I would like the passes 
good for 60 days.” This young man will be heard from one 
of these days. He has the making of a model office-seeker in 
him.—Buffalo Express. 


Protection Against Train Robbers. 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad will shortly make a move 
in the direction of defying the Missouri train robbers by 
guarding their treasures. The United States Express Com- 
pany has agreed to provide burglar-proof safes for the ex- 
= cars, and the railroad company will remodel the cars 

the extent of abolishing the doors atthe end, leaving doors 
only at theside. The safes will be locked at Chicago and 
unlocked at Kansas City. The combination will be known 
only by the persons at each end of the route whose duty it 
sha 1 be to open and close the safes. The express messenger 
will not be provided with a key, and therefore intimidation 
will be wasted upon him, as he will be powerless to aid the 
robbers. In additicn to the above, the employés of the road 
will be provided with fire arms and ammunition, with in- 
structions to use without hesitancy in case of an emergency. 


Conductors. 


The Ottawa (Ill.) Journal says: *‘ Speaking about jokes on 
railroad conductors, we had two related to us a few days 
ago. One was on poor, patient Billy Cummings, of the 
Burlington line. Some Mendota boys conceived the idea of 
ki'ling a man (ineffigy). So one day, just before Billy 
pulled «ut from Mendota, they placed ‘a straw man, made 
up in fine style, on the track. The traincame up, struck the 
man, and passed on before it could,be brought to a stand- 


| 


still. When the train stopped, the humane conductor ran 
back to see what assistance could be rendered anda found the 
supposed man to be a bundle of clothes filled with straw, 
Red and white by turns, he rushed back to bis train, and— 
well, he don’t swear, but he gave orders that made up all 
lost time in the next ten miles’ run. 

‘*The other story is related about a Rock Island con- 
ductor, who was rather short in stature. One way there 
boarded his trainan unusually tall man, who wasa wag of 
the first water. Observing the diminutive size of the con- 
ductor, he thought to have his joke. Placing bis ticket under 
hishat-band when the ticket man came along, he quietly 
stood up. The man of the punch was several inches too short 
to secure the prize. Nothing daunted, and without a word, 
he turned on his heel, went to the baggage-room car and 
soon returned with a step-ladder, and at once climbed to the 
top of the passenger and secured the ticket.” 


Gambling op the Cars. 

The New York Central Railroad Company has at last ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is to a large degree accounta- 
ble for the robberies and swindles perpetrated on its passen- 
ger trains by the itinerant rogues who pass over its rails 
daily. Maj. Priest, Superi~tendent of the Eastern Division, 
has posted a notice to conductors and brakemen at the Cen- 
tral depot in this city ordering them to stop all gambling 
devices under penalty of dismissal. The bulletined order 


holds te officers of the trains to account for rob- 
beries which may hereafter occur, the ground be- 
ing taken that most of the confidence men and 


gamblers are well known to the conductors aid brakemen. 
It has been hinted that, in some cases, there is collusion be- 
tween the offenders and the train hands, which only in- 
creases the danger to passengers. The operators now travel 
as commercial men, carrying what appear to he sample 
cases, but really receptacles for their disguises and imple- 
ments of torture. These sharks lounge about the cars, mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the greenhorns who have been spot- 
ted as poultry to be plucked. Every few days the report is 
made that a passenger has been mulcted to the tune of a 
hundred or two by three-card monte men, or some other 
species of the light-fingered gentry.—Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Standard. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Louisville & Nashville.490,553, 567 


P q 
Alabema Great Southern...... 286 
ley Louisville, New Albany & Chi. | 


Allegheny Valle 






















Mame Camtral..cscccce. 05 vee i 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line... 315 Manchester & Lawrence....... 310 
Atlanta & West Point....... ...476 Manhattan Elevated............ 495 
Baltimore & Hanover... ...... 498 Marietta & Cincinnati......... 133 
Raltimore & Potomac...... ... 315 Michigan Central... ....... 266, 27 
Boston, Concord & Montreal... 315 Midland, of New Jersey........ 228 
Boston, Hoosac Tun. & West.. 12 Mil., Lake Shore & Western.... 354 
Boston & Lowell............ce0 27 Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... 354 
Boston, Rev. Beach & Lynn... 601 Missouri Pacific................. 9 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & No..105,120 Mobile & Girard....... inane Oe 
Bur., & Northwestern . 373 Mobile & Ohio...... .. 
Cairo & St. Louis.. Montpelier & Wells Ri 
Camden & Atlanti Morris & Essex.... 
Canada Southern. . Nashua & Lowell. 





Nashville, Chatta. & St. L. 408, 
Natchez, Jackson & Col 
Nevada County.... .......... . 873 
New Haven & Northampton., . 26 
N. Y., N. Hi. & Hartford...... i 

N. Y., Pennsylvania & O..17%', 181 
N.Y. State R’roads. 238, 44,60, 106, 152 
Norfolk & Western......... 349, 601 
Northeastern (S. C.).. 27 
Northern Central... 
Northern (New Ham 
Northern Pacific.... 
Ogdensburg & Lake Cham 
Ohio & Mississippi........ 182, 585 
Oregon Ry & av. Co 60 


15 
Canadian Railroads . 239 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.... 223 
Carolina Central...........+.+++ 810 
CORWAL TOWER... 0 cccecocccccesesee 
Central, of New Jersey......... 
Central Pacific...........0.0: 5E 
Charictte, Col. & Augusta.. 
Ches. & Ohio Canal............ 5: 
“hicago & Alton..... ...... 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy 
Chi. & Eastern Illinois.. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul.. 
Chicago & Northwestern. 








Chi., Rock Island & Pac. 
Chi, & West Michigan 










Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 339 Pacific Mail Steamship Co..... 585 
Cin., Richmond & Ft. Wayne.. 349 Paducah & Elizabethtown..... 408 
Cincinnati Southern..........+. Oe Wn céxtaschasivasctvaccdses 207 
Cin., Wabash & Michigan...... 373 Pennsylvania Company....... 447 
Cleve. Col., Cin. & Ind...... 27.206 Pennsylvania & New York..... 44 
Columbia & Greenville......... 4°76 Pennsylvania Railroad....... 133 
Col. & Hocking Valley... .. 354 Pensacola & Perdido...... oo. 234 
Cclumbus & Toledo........ . 353 Philadelphia & Reading... 422 
COMCORAK ... coe vccescecessesce . 290 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore 11 
Conn. & Passumpsic Rivers.... 599 Pitts. & Castle Shannon 


Consoiidation Coa! Co - 164 Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis 


Cumberland Valley. 





Pitts.. Fort Wayne &C 


Dayton & Union... . 44 Pitts. & Lake Erie 
DGUBWOTO.....cccccccese sno ... 59 Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo 
Del. & Hudson Leased Lines.... 44 Portland & Ogdensburg.. ... . 3¢ 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.105,568 Portland & Rochester.......... 394 
Del., Lack. & Western.........+ 120 Port Royal & Augusta......... 195 
Delaware Western.......+.-+.++ Prince Edward Island.......... 92 
Denver & Rio Grande...... Providence & Worcester....... 2 
Det. Grand Haven & Mil........ Pullman’s Palace Car Co...... 5.9 
Det., Lansing & Northern Pullman Southern Car Co...... 291 
Richmond & Danville...... ... 60 





Eastern R_R. Association. 
Eureka & Palisade....... 
Fitchburg. 





Richmond, Fred. & Potomac. . 378 

. 12 Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg. 44 
Flint & Per cK FO | RT aie 427 
Gal., Har. & San Antonio. / St. Johns. & Lake Champlain. 476 
Georgia R. R. & Banking Co.... 286 St. Louis, Alt. & Terre Haute.. 5&4 
Grand Trunk........cce..-s 234,553 St. Louis Bridge Co............. 865 








arquette.. . 





oft 
Great Western, of Canada..... 235 St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So... 120, 546 
Green Bay & Minnesota........ 569 St. Louts & San Francisco...12, 531 
Gulf, Col. & Santa Fe........... IGE O86. Pad) & Dulusn............0..00 At 
Hannibal & St. Joseph......... 163 St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba.... 495 
Se ere ek oo eae 176 
Houston & Texas Central...... 815 Savannah, Florida & Western. 461 
ee te ere 195 


{liinois Central....... 
Indiana, Bloom. & West 
Indianapolis, Dec. & S 
{Indianapolis & St. Lou 






Terre Haute & Indianapol 
Troy & Boston .. . 
Troy & Greenfield.. 
Union Pacifi 














Intercolonial.... ° » oe anttie 4 

Jeff., Madison & Indianapolis... 105 Utah Southern... : 
Junction & Breakwater....... 33L Utica & Black River 105 
Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.... 546 Vermont & Canada.. --. 567 
Kentucky Central...........0006 76 Virginia & Truckee............. 545 
Knox & Lincoln..... . 164 Wabash, St. L. & Pac..27, 164, 317 
Lake Shore & Mich No......250, 256 Western Union Telegraph..... £69 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. Be Ny PUNO ib 64.050 paccascess . 475 





Lehigh Valley............ 44 Wilmington & Northern.. 
Legonier Valley...............+. 43 Wisconsin Central..... .. . 
Little Rock & Fort Smith ..... 2234 Worcester & Nashua............. 
ee |, eT 27 





Evansville & Terre Haute. 


This company owns a line from Evansville, Ind., to Terre 
Haute, 109 miles; the Owensville Branch, from near Fort 
Branch to Cynthiana, 12 miles, and the Rockville Division 
from Terre Haute to Rockville, 23 miles, making 144 miles 
owned. The report is for the year ending Aug. 21. 

The Owensville Branch was extended from Owensville to 
Cynthiana, 6 miles, the extension being completed just at 
the close of the year. The Rockville Division is leased to 
the Terre Haute & Logansport road, so that the mileage 
worked last year was 115 miles. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows: 

Ne CR I OI oho s cc cvicadotdeerssctevecescos’ $3,000.000 


SN CE NR III 6 o5c6:5.6 bso id 8006.05-000000 ensues 3,000,000 
Bills, accounts and balances..............ccccccsgecceses 164,791 





Balance of income ACCOUNE...... 2... cccccccecseccsscce 154,999 
I ok Date etsa As Sob a seare ds cSxpuscaeab tun $6,319,790 

Road and equipment ($40,882 per mile)...... $5,814,949 

Other property........ ...00. i 20.282 

Company’s bonds on hand 18,000 

Miscellaneous accounts..... 133,436 

PIE 9.50.0 65454 « LdgadSED SEO REKECDOERES Cad” 58,027 

MTG Se6 Sicct SS dbs Bhanb od enebesreseceescanes 275,096 





6,319,790 





The bonded debt consists of $39,000 consolidated 6 per 
cent. bonds, $892,000 main line 7 per cent. bonds and 
$2;078,000 new first-consolidated 6 per cent. bonds. Of the 
last named the company has $18,000 on hand, besides 
$30,000 held to exchange for the old consolidated bonds out- 

















standing. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1880-81. 1873-80. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
rte $441,685 $472,318 D. $30,633 6.4 
Passengers............. 201,099 184,138 | R 16,961 9.2 
i Se ee 45,974 41,762 I. 4,212 10.1 
BE 005% sicvavees -. 13,295 14,166 D. ia & 

ee er ee $702,053 $712,384 D. $10,331 41.5 
po re 486,588 499,128 D. 12,540 2.5 
Net earnings.......$215,465 $213,256 I. $2,209 1.0 
Gross earnings per mile 6,105 6,195 Dz. 90 1.5 
Net -™ hates 1,874 1,8: I. 20 1.0 
Per cent of expenses... 69.30 70.04 =D. 0.74 a 


The decrease in earnings was more than made up by that 
in expenses. Though less than the preceding year, the earn- 
ings, both gross and net, show a large increase over those 
for 1878-79. 

The payments from net earnings were as follows : 





DE nn atic iccinnebnasnednesavcebs orbsabek A gkenionn $215,465 
Interest on bonds and loans .. ....... .....see0e $84,813 
I Giink s50kccNnsusenee dee kp ences —o oe 50.876 

———_ 135,689 

Surplus For the YOO. ....000. sescsccccscccsccsscece 79,776 


The President’s report says: ‘‘ There have been placed in 
the track during the past year 1,734 tons of steel rail—re- 
newing 20 miles of the main line. Of this there has been 
charged to operating expenses an amount equivalent to an 
average renewal, the remainder carried into betterment ac- 
count. We now have $8 miles of the main line relaid with 
steel. Of iron rails taken up last yecr, about 800 tons re- 
mained on hand, and there has been taken out of the track 
during the year about 1,700 tons, out of which there has 
been sold about 1,500 tons—530 tons used on the Owensville 
Extension—leaving on hand atthe end of the year about 500 
tons. Ti, 

‘** I'he extension of the Owensville Branch referred to in 
the report of August, 1879, has been made during the past 
year to Cynthiana, a distance of six miles from Owensville. 
This extension has been completed at a cost of $43,915, and 
was opened for business on Sept. 1. This branch promises 
to be a valuable feeder to the main line.” 





Lake Erie & Western. 


This company works a line from Sandusky, O., to Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 376.83 miles, with a branch from St. Mary, O., 
to Minster, 9.2 miles, making 386.04 miles. Of the main 
line the use of 1.44 miles at Sandusky is leased from the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; 0.1 mile at Lima from 
the Dayton & Michigan, and 0.9 mile at Bloomington from 
the Indiana, Bloomington & Western, leaving 383.60 miles 
owned. 

The company was formed by consolidation of the San- 
dusky & Fremont, the Lake Erie & Louisville, the Indian- 
apolis & Sandusky, the LaFayette, Muncie & Bloomington 
and the LaFayette, Bloomington & Mississippi. Its first 
annual report is for the year ending June 30, 1881. 

The equipment consists of 43 engines; 19 passenger, 6 
combination and 8 baggage, mail and express cars; 1,124 
box, 140 stock and 202 coal and flat cars; 1 business 
car. 

The general account is as follows: 


Stock ($19,926 per mille)..... ...cscccccccsevccvere 
First-mortgage bonds ($12,012 per mile)... 
Income bonds ($7,983 per mile)............... 
Rolling stock certificates..... .. 

Accounts and balances.... 


$7,700,000 .00 
4,642,000 .00 
3,085,000 .00 

180,000.00 
361,529.30 












MES sisi 0 6. ct sak opncennd kta regneteskaredeeaes $15,968,529 .30 
Road and equipment......  .......- $15,554,136.12 
I as sannedncn cms cnnascsinew caer 104,035.09 
Accounts and balances.............. 230,141.64 
MN Savas. 206 buiae sacekaed prkees 61,636.81 
Ds oak indeboss sida epadeencesaes 18,579.64 


— 15,968,529.30 


The rolling stock certificates are reduced by payments on 
the principal each year in addition to the regular interest 
payments. 

















The earnings for the year were as follows : 
1880-81. 1879-80. Increase. P.e. 
Passengers...... CL RRS Pree a ne 
Co eae DEED (nicks enssaees, Sasactenannw 
Mail, etc........ BUEEEED Sickdssivebiss “cheiweakweae. wehbe 
Tctal $1,411,776.90 $1,056,560.16 $355,216.74 33.6 
Expenses..... .. 1,094,202.70 802,675.40 291,527.30 36.3 
Netearn.. $317,574.20 $253,884.76 $63,689.44 25.1 
Gross earn. per 
ORAS EE. Sitniads ancei sacermescien 
Net earn. per 
ae GEE: Sees. ces paesux ‘scaneekuuews 
Per cent. of ex- 
penses........ 77.55 75.97 1.58 


The proportion of expenses was large on account of the 
low rates received on through business, the large renewals 
and expenditures for additions to property and the need of 
more equipment. 

The income account was as follows: 


£0 lekeaeusesecaemon $1,411,776 90 
5,090 14 
60,000 00 
887,590 18 


Earnings. 
Interest received............. 
Donation, city of Sandusky....... .....eeseeeee eee 
Sale of Sandusky Ext. securities........... 6. ...++- 









PIE each andiodroxs crmadiakec acdaneetet sauacenen baal 2,364,457 22 
Debit balance, June 30, 1880.......... $27,268 83 
Operating expenses.........- ..- 1,094,202 70 
SEERA ere 276,885 00 


Rolling stock certificates. . esas 40.333 32 
Construction Sandusky Ext. .........- 849,303 36 





2,287,993 21 
Balance June 30, 1880. 76,464 O01 
Included in operating expenses are additions to property— 
chiefly new sidings, fences and real estate—which cost 
$45,269.36. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 








Locomotive mileage 1,526,315 
Cost per mile run........ er 16.89 cts 
PRORCNSERS CORTIOD . .o.o5.ccscccsccveccesecivovocczece * 343,5 
Passenger miles..../ fc Seebeck 290d 0s4Gbvsaicawesnee sees 10,832,564 
Tons freight carried 75,592 
an sdsbearcessesscsctee, Biskeesss0d rea tensanos 92,168,262 
Average rate : 

Per pASsenger Per MMC. ......cscsccccccccccsceces seve 2.980 cts. 
POR COM OE WIIG so 6.5 0 0:0:0:0:0:00.0.0.05:0:00061000560 cp esecevaezecs 0.995 * 


Of the freight carried 76.28 per cent. was east-bound and 
23.72 per cent. west-bound; 79.29 per cent. was local and 
20.71 per cent. through freight. Rates on through business 
were generally very low. 

The report of General Manager E. H. Waldron contains a 
careful description of the property. There are 45.3 miles of 
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the road now laid with steel; 25 miles more need to be relaid 


at once. There are 27.8 miles laid with rock hallast, 
240.1 miles with gravel and 115.8 mules’ with 
earth; more rock ballast is needed. Right of 


way has been bought at Sandusky for an independent 
line to the water front, with room for a freight yard 
and docks. Ground has been given for shops at Lima and 
for yards at Muncie, the division station, An urgent want 
has been supplied by the purchase of the round-house and 
shops formerly owned by the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis & Chicago Company at LaFayette. Arrangements 
have been made for better yard and station accommodation 
at several points. The company’s present policy is to spend 
on the road all surplus over interest on first-mortgage bonds. 

Renewals during the year included 501 tons steel, 201 tons 
new iron, 1,031 tons rerolled iron and 196,712 ties. Main- 
tenance expenses have been large, owing to the generally 
poor condition of the line at the time of consolidation. Con- 
struction expenses have included 6.9 miles new sidings, new 
fencing, new shops at Lima and other important work. 

The equipment is generally in good order. To handle its 
traffic properly the company needs at least 12 new locomo- 
tives and 1,000 cars. r. Waldron thinks an extension 
—_ +" tee to Peoria would add largely to the value 
of the road, 


Boston & Albany. 


The following statements from the report for the year 
ending Sept. 30, as made up and presented to the board, 
have been published. The whole line worked is 372.50 miles, 
of which the main line from Boston to Albany is 201.65 
miles; branches owned, 96.48 miles, and branches leased or 
worked under contract 74.37 miles. Inthe preceding yeur 
the average mileage was less, including 48,50 miles worked 
for only two months of the year. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 





1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Train miles eee + + 9,954,094 5,450,729 I. 503,365 9.2 
Passengers carried....... 6,799,178 5,993,297 I. 805,881 13.4 
Tons freight carried..... 3,593,923 3,316,539 I. 283,384 8.6 

Av. receipt : 
Per passenger per mile, 

TR RRS Sones 2.130 cts. 2.280cts. D. 0.100ct. 4. 
Per passenger per mile, 

Sicicdccnie,. haved 950 “* 2.180 “ D. 0.230* 10.6 
Per ton per mile, local....1.600 “* 1.840 * D. 0.240 13.0 
Per ton per mile, through.0.790 “ 0.855 “ D. 0.065“ 7.6 


The increase in traffic is evidently large, although, as the 
passenger and ton-miles are not given, there is nothing to in- 
dicate whether it was greatest in lucal or through business. 
The decrease in rates shows the effect of the cutting dur- 
ing the later months of the year; but there was a consider- 
able decrease in local as well as through rates. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 











1880-81, 1879-80 Inc. or Dee. P. ec. 

Pass. dep’t...... «---+ $2,668,045 $2,361,498 $206,547 13.4 
Freight dep’t... .... 4,328,906 4,530,914 D. 202,008 4.5 
Other sources,....... 878,334 848,706 I. 29,628 3.5 
WN is cbw conne $7.875,285 $7,741,118 I. $134,167 1.7 
Expenses........ ... 5,688,412 5,248,500 I. 439,912 8.4 
Net earnings ...... $2,186,873 $2,492,618 D. $305,745 12.3 
Gross earn, per mile. 21,142 23,500 =D. 2,358 10.2 
vet = = = 5,871 7,561 OD. 1,960 22.4 
Per cent. of exp’s.... 72.23 67.80 I. < e 


Expenses were increased by the larger traffic and train- 
mileage, the business being done also at lower rates, and by 
the increased cost of labor and materials. The expenses also 
included part of the cost of the new passenger station in 
Boston. 

Payments from net earnings were as follows: 





Net earnings as above........... «dried ew a diie Saladin antes $2,186,873 
Interest on funded debt............ ........ $470,000 
Re statin aii ndsthbtialicmsinaaidksaeited 75,000 
eee, © NE CIB vivo os ds cscistncscenccce 1,600,u00 

————_ 2,145,000 

aE RE SIND I ii nko ckk 60555: nneccsduan $41,873 


In the preceding year the surplus over interest, rentals 
aud 8 per cent. dividends was $347,618, from which the 
sum of $300,000 was set aside as an improvement fund. Tbe 
amount of interest and rentals paid was the same in both 
years. 

The result for the year is not more unfavorable than might 
have been expected from the condition of through business 
during the later months. 


‘Providence & Worcester. 


This company owns a line from Providence, R. L., to 
Worcester, Mass., 43.41 miles, with 8 miles of branches 
owned and 15.48 miles of branches leased, or 66.84 miles 
worked in all. The following statements are from advance 
sheets of the report for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The net debt (total debt less available assets) at the close 
of the last and the preceding fiscal year was as follows : 








ns 0nd sinc heebeben seh chunbie cewek $1,308.408.14 
I NG UES. Ske caws dioge taneesoensiasadeanshoosiu 1,017,998 .54 
Decrease during the year..... ..............-. $290,412.60 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 
SL. 1879-80. Decrease. P. c. 
Gross earnings..... $1,039,671.62 $1,069,644.21 $29,972.59 2. 
Expenses............ 734,306 40 751,068.57 16,762.17 2.2 
Net earnin7s........ $305,365.22 $318,575.64 $13,210.42 4.1 
Gross earnings per 
RES s) orinactrosnas 15,554.63 16,003 05 448.42 2.8 
Net earnings per mile. 4,563.60 4,764.24 195.64 4.1 
Per cent. of expenses. 70.62 | pe SIR - 


The ratio of expenses to earnings for the past five years is 
as follows : 1877, 73.66 ; 1878, 67.86 ; 1879, 61.91; 1880, 
70.21; 1881, 70.62. Expenses include rentals of leased 
branches, $19,080 ry year. 

Two dividends of 3 per cent. each, amounting to $120,000, 
were paid during the year. 

The balance of profit and loss was as follows : 





Surplus to profit and loss to Sept. 30, 1881. ... ...... $303,651.75 
Gare 60 BaGE. DO, WI as. asin cceeissccscccnes secdace 261,970.24 
Increase in surplus for 1881..................... $41,681.51 


The surplus for this year would have been $87,691.51 had 
not the interest on $1,492,000 of bonds and notes of the 
company, amounting to $46,010, due on Oct. 1, 1881, been 
paid Sept. 30, 1881. This made 18 months interest on the 
above amount chargeabie to this year. 

The directors call attention tothe vote at the regular 
monthly meeting, held on March 9, whereby it was decided 
to increase the capital stock $500,000 by issuing 5,000 
shares of stock, offering the same to stockholders of record 
that day at par, in the proportion of one new share for each 
tive shares of old stovk held by them, and take great 
pleasure in stating that the whole amount was subscribed 
for, taken, and the assessments all paid in without dissatis- 
faction to any one of the 200 stockholders. Of the amount 
received for new stock there has been expended during the 
year and charged to the construction account, $150,699.67, 
and to the equipment account, $100,569.24, 
makin 
of 1,268.91. Work on 


a total addition to the pro account 
the abuble track had 
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been prosecuted, and it is hoped to be completed and trains 
running between Farnumsville and Whitinsville, and be- 
tween Uxbridge and Millville, by the opening of spring, or 
perhaps this winter, with favorable weather. Up to Sept. 
30, 1881, there had been laid 614 miles of new track, using 
600 tons of steel and some 18,000 ties. The ——— of 
the road had been materially increased in efficiency by 
adding 150 coal dumps, 25 coal flats, 50 box cars, 16 flats; 
and » 4 from the shops, 75 dumps, § flats, 7 box cars to re- 
place old ones. There had been added one new locomotive, 
and two old ones had been replaced by two new and larger 
ones. The rolling stock is in excellent condition. 

The floating debt has been reduced this year by the pay- 








| ment. of notes to the extent of $110,000. The operating 


howe |--2++--| 5y810].....| 14.7 gue eeaie 

















MILEAGE. EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE. 
Name oF Roan ae ——— —_—_— ScD 
| { } 
i881, 1880. Inc. IDec P.c.| 1881. | 1880. Increase. | Dec. | P.c., 1881.| 1880.|Inc 'Dec.| P. c. 
AL RS Ua iat SN Anda nl fea vn! A 
ey ~ $ $ = $  ¢$ 
Ala. Gt. Southern ..... 290) 290)...... Feces] sonel 70,704 62,187 RG) ccccests 13.7 244; 214) 30}..... | 13.7 
Atchison, Top. & St. F.| 1,760| 1,382) 398]..../27.4) 1,147,000 806.700} 340,270) ....... 42.1 v2; 584) 68)..... 116 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 1,467) 1,467)...... ee ae | 1,540.03) 1,503,313]........... 53,310) 3.3, 1,052) 1,086 .... 3.3 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No, 504; 492 72) svoe| MS 221,801 179,805 41,996... ...| 31.3; 393) 365, 28)..... 7,7 
Cairo & St. Louis...... 146; 146 mare 34,882 38,232 3,350} 8.8) 239) 262....| 23 8.8 
Central Iowa.... as 8. x F 14.1; 488) 464) 22).....) 4.7 
Central Pacific ....... 3. 16.9 y 3.0 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... ; 0.1 0.1 
Chi. & Alton..... ..... 13 0.2 0.5 
Chi. & Eastern Iil...... st 16.6 10.5 
Chi., Mil, & St. Paul...} 3,900) 3,111, 789 - | 25.41 308 4.5 
Chi. & Northwestern...) 2,940) 2,580; 360)....)13.9 U.8 3.7 
Chi., St. P., Minn. &O..| 980) 824) 156)....| 18.9 18.1 11 
Cin., Ind., St. L.& Chi.| 300, 300 j 9.7 9.7 
Cin. & springfield...... 1.0 0 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind. 2.8 2.8 
Cleve.,Mt. Ver. & Del... 3.9 4.5 
Col , Hock’g V. & Tol. 20.8 13.2 
Denver & Riv Grande.. 54.8) 13.1 
bes Moines& Ft.Dodge| 84! 84).... .|..../..... (47,519, 88,564, :18,952)........ 418 41.0 
East Tenn., Va.& Ga...| 900,  900}......)... |..... 296240! = 282,403) 13,847 ....... 4.9 49 
Flint & Pere Marg......| 318, 318)......)....).....5 155,205) 146,003) = -9,2RRD........ 6.3 6.3 
Green Bay & Miun | “SEB BRB)... s]..00)5.2.)  S4,008} GaSe) A208) ........ 3.5 3.5 
Gulf, Col, & Santa F.../ 290, 188) 102)....)54.3 = 120,196! 0,825) 50,871 ....... 99.33 29.1 
Hannibal & St. Je. ....! os oes ee 13.3 13.3 
Houston, E, & W. Tex.| 20i 5,873 «1.0.05 63.9 15.0 
; 619,669! 628,725)..........., 9,056 1.4 14 
| 193.941 178,111) DR kesaeee 5.9 . &9 
Ind., Bloom. & West...! 195,307 183,251) SE ve caw 6 6 6.6 
Ind., Dec. & Springf. ..| 96 44,836) - 17.5 17.6 
Lake Erie & West.. ... 126,719 109,803 18,866 15.5 15.3 
Louisville & Nashv.. . 965,300 931,91 335,389 3.6 3.9 
Marquette, H. & O....! 134,742 104,079 30,605 29.5 20.5 
Mewphis & Charleston | 90.837, 104,734)........... 13.2 132 
Memphis, Pad. & No ..! 20,985 19,26 1,624 8.5 85 
Mil., Lake Sh. & West.| 250 65,013 36,835 28,178;.... ..| 76.1 65.6 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.......! 1,702) j 806,257 564.124 PAD UAB) 00. 20 42.9 11.8 
Mo. Pacific............. | 1,150! (950, 200!) )")) 21. 709,431 554,945) 154,486!........ 27.8 57 
Mobile & Ohio......... | 906 5 ee 209,044 184.246 « ” eiaa 13.5 35 
Nash., Chatta. & St. L.} 67 179.979 167.474 32,505)..... ++ 7.5 43 
N.Y. &«. England...) 356 20,494 250,79 19,785)... 8.5 4.6 
Norfolk & Western....| 428 212,863 209,446 3,417 1.7 1.7 
Northern Central. ....| 3: 429,565 464,003) ........... 7.4 74 
Northern Pacific. ...... 490,096 330,500) 159,596 48.5 10.0 
Paducah & E’town..... 52,095 37,915 87,463)........ 37.3 37.3 
Pennsylvania.......... 3,735.007, 3,647,543 14,180 eae 2.3 
Peoria, Dec. & Evans.. 70.226 42,720 De ntsccees 59.3 
Phila. & Reading ...... 1,954,874, 2,089,256)........... 134,382 6.4 
St. L., Alt. & T. H., | ¥ 
eae 121,799 a, er 14,907, 10.9 625 
Belleville Line. ..... 65,500 CO 2,089, 3.1 541 
St. L., Iron Mt, & So... i. | a 690,400 671,219 Te eee 2.9 1,008 
St. L. & San Francisco, 645 592) 53}... .0 279,064 277,817 0.4 43; B 
St. P.,Minn.& Manitoba 866) 656) 210}... .| 32.0 485,736 274,188) 211,548 77.2 561 
Scioto Valley. ........ 128; 100) 28)....) 28.0 51,241 31,754 19,507 61.0, 400 
Texas & Pacific... .... 880} 510} 370}....) 72.6 337,117 266,570 80.547 26.8 383 
Tol., Delphos & Burl... 395; 285/110! .../ 38.6 57,156 23,186 = _ 28,970 - 103.4 145 
Union Pacific.......... 3,615) 3,100; 515 H 2,844,557 2,270,179 574,178) .. oo) 20.9 797 
Wabash, St. L. & P...| 2,872] 2,085} 787}... 1,490,026 1,177,134 312,892)...... .) 266 519 
Total, 58 roads .... 45,280 39,470) 5,826] 16,..... 31,270,769; 27,717,736 3,887,882 334,849 ...... 691, 702....; 11] 16 
Totalincrease. . . | osevcoecnes 3,553,033)........ RURE sioserehsccccalesestenece 


MONTHS ENDING SEPT, 30. 


EARNINGS. EARNINGS Per MILE. 



























1881, 1880. Inc. Dec) P.c. 1881. 1880 | Increase. ee P. c, 1881. 1880.| Inc. Dec. |P. ¢. 
a | oe a ee ee 
{ jee | el in a _ - ee eee oe See 
$ | $ $ 
Ala. Gt. Southern ... 290 DD) oozes jonce|ss0006 541,495 1, 66) 301)\......| 19,2 
Bur.,Ced. Rap. & No. 56; 4s 72. 14.6) 1,602,297 2,979)....... 138 4.7 
Cairo & St, Louis..... 14 146). -e|-.ee)neee, 304,072 2.007) 76).. ..| 3.8 
Central Pacific........ 2.719 2,398 S21).... 13.4, 17,14i.272 5,956 3438...) 5.8 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 435) 435 ..---.5 -.0. cee 2,031 219 3 4,606) 63.......), 1.4 
Chicago & Alton...... 841 8410 ee 1 5,462,525 1. vs 6,740) too act Ol SS 
Chi., Mil & St. Paul... 3,802) 2.66) 1,137)... 42.6) 12,012,000 3,288, 85: 3.273) ...... 1d 4.5 
Chi. & Northwestern... 2,803) 2,378 425...... 17.6) 15,558,632 1,581,304 5,878)..-..., B17 54 
i., St. Paul, Minn. | 
oe 0. ee ae 955. 748 207 27.5) 2,799,207 674,229 .. 2,841| 83....... 29 
Cin., Ind.,St. L. & Chi. 310 3 1,696,83:2 tee sees 5.883)...... 227; 3.9 
Cin. & Sprinetield.... 81 710,814 26,998 veel DBE 
Cleve., Col.,Cin. &Ind. 391 3,320,474 09 
Cleve., Mt. V. & Del.. 144 310.131; | 323,142)..... on gene J 54 2,058) 96) .....| 4.6 
Denver & R.G....... 730 ares 8) 4,340,978 2,104,208 9.1) 5,94 263) G83)... 12.9 
Des Moines & Ft. D'ge 84 yes ee eee 290,52 66,802 - 20.8 3.459, 2,663) 796). ....! 20.8 
East Tenn., Va.&Ga 0318) 518 ......) --. e+e. 1,726.97: 174,543 6 3,334 2.937) 347 ......! 11.6 
Flint & Pere Mar..... 318) 304 14.... 46 1,345,926 221,801 9.5 4. 3.727] 834!......| 144 
Great Western.... ... 526) 526... eee eee 3,886,879 6 
Hannibal & st. Jo.... 292) 202)....../....'....-.| 1,627 906 ° 
Houston, E. & W. Tex 91 72; 10|....' 26.4 106,539 ‘3 
Til. Cen., Ill. lines ... 918 g98 20 .. 21 4,905,397 6 
Towa lines...... .... BB) —- FOB... one! oc cive ses 1,349,831 4 
Ind., Bloom, & West.. CORP Cee coe e+: 1,137,049) 0 
Ind., Dec. & Sprinef.. 153° o145 Si...) Be 378,381 5 
Lake Erie & Western. 332 350 12.... 34) 1,030,852) oO 
Louisville & Nash.... 1,846 1,48] 365... 24.7 8,144,351) 8 
Mem. & Charleston.. ee) jee eee eee 84 3,488! 3.1 
Mem., Pad. & No..... WS 1S... eee eee 173,346 4 es +? 
Mil., Lake Sh.& West 250 212 38).... 17.9 414,599 283,953 = 130.637 cece] 23.8 
Mo., Kan & Texas.. | 2.061| 2,290! 441 19.8) 10,037,143] 8,045,878 1,991,265 ........ 24.7 3,772 3,624! 148 41 
\ le A° Bi ace | 

Mobile & Ohio.. a 508 506 1,621,843) 1,470,169 151,674 ........ 10.3) 3.295 2,906) 299)......) 10.3 
Nash.. Chatta, &St.L. 467 454 1,577,949} 1,513,098 64,351! ....... 43) 3.370) 3,333) 46);..... 1.4 
Norfolk & Western... 428 428... 1,576,303] 1,437,492 WREE cécscese 9.7, 5,683) 3,359 324)......) 9.7 
Northern Central..... 326 326 4,030,253) 3,584,106 ae 12.4 12,463 10,994 1,368 coccee| 12.4 
Northern Pacific...... T77 685 2,511,587] 1,729,702 ft ae 46.9 3,271) 2,525 749)......) 20.7 
Pad. & E’town........ 185 185 385,153 286,692 OSAG1 |. 00.00 34.4 2,081 1,550 bd coccce| 4.4 
Pennsylvania......... | 1.910 1,874 9,244) 30,254.615 2,624.620'........ 8.7 17,214 16,144 1,070)....... 6.7 
Peo., Dec. & Evansv.. 233 177 504.631 306,455 198,176........ 64.7 2,166 1.731 435)......) 25.1 
St. L.,A.&T.H., M. Li'’e 195 195 1,074,484) = 1,055,132 BE < cn 2d0<e Ls 5,510 5.411 1.8 
Belleville Line...... + 221 88 542,992 496,466 46,5205) 2. .0 200. 9.4 4488 5,642..... 5 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So..| 685 685 5,203,723) 4,288,229 915,400) .... ... 21.4 7,597 6.260 1,857 214 
St. Louis & San Fran. 637 SSL 2,279.44) 1,876,954 403.387 .. ....| 21.5, 3,578 3,405 oA 
St. P., Minn. & Man .. 866 656 3,235,458] 2,216,857 1,019,601 ........ 46.0 3,737 3,379 10.6 
Scioto Valley ....... 113 10) 304,910 233,340 Ss 32.0 2,698 353 O!... | 14.6 
Texas & Pacific....... 742 477 2.660.053) 1,836,701 823,352)..... ... 44.8 4,585 3,851 ......, 266) 69 
Union Pacific......... 3,473) 3,025 19.121.689 16,619,702 2,501,987 ... .... 15.2 5,506 5,494 12'......| 2.2 
Wab., St. L. & Paeific.. 2.523) 1.940 10,391,881, 8,738,335 1,653,546) ....... 18.9 4,119 4,504....... 385, 8.6 
Total, 48 roads...... 37,491/32,284 5,220 13... ..,195,172,776 167,779, 134 27,878,300 484,658 ...... 5,206 5,197 9}......| O2 

Total imcrease......|.... cefeccooes BBGT)...-| BBR) .0 26 vcceenee Ra ar 27,393,642) CARER | RS ee FR rer cee 

‘ 


| 

| expenses may seem heavy, but it should be considered that 
| needed and permanent improvements had been made, and 
the money well expended, including three iron bridges at 
Albion. and one over Southbridge street in Worcester; 
the addition of 2.6 miles of side-track and turnouts; the 
improvement of the Providence passenger station; an ad- 
vancement in the wages of employés, etc. On June 1, the 
passenger tariff was reduced about 17 per cent., resulting in 
increased travel and a commensurate gain in receipts. The 
freight tariff on Western and Northern business had been 
reduced 20 per cent., which, with the decrease in tonnage, 
accounts for the falling off in the freight earnings. e 
report closes with estimates as to the expense for the coming 
year. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Addresses.—Busin«ss letters should be addressed and drafts 
made piyable to THE RarLROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions fur the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
ce mstiuction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
sujgestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS ¢ railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
— annual reports, some notice of all of which will 

published 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNs We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is u eless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 

for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





FAST TRAINS. 

Again we have fast trains between New York and 
Chicago. At the late session of the time convention 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announced that 
it would not be bound by any arrangements then 
made so long at the demoralization of passenger rates 
continued. It had been for some time rumored that 
it would put ona fast train, and Saturday announce- 
ment was made that one would begin to run Monday, 
making the time between New York and Chicago (912 
miles by this road), in 26 hours, which gives an 


average speed of 35 miles an hour. The fast 
train is a_ strictly iimited one. It makes 
stops at ouly five places between the termini» 


and stops nowhere for meals. It is also properly a 
first-class train. It has only parlor, sleeping and din- 
ing-cars, and every passenger must pay, in addition to 
the regular fare, for a whole berth in a sleeping car, 
which gives him a seat for two by day. The dining- 
carsare on the Western plan, not restaurant cars. 
Table @héte meals are served at the fixed price of 7!) 
centseach. The extra fare, which includes payment 
for the sleeping-car berth, is $8 from New York tu 
Chicago, the price of the berth on other trains being 
85. This company's regular fare being $14, this makes 
the cost $22 for fare and berth ; while the regular rates 
that prevailed for some years were $20 for a limited 
ticket and $5 for a berth ; and the cost is $3 more than 
by the other trains on this road. 

The new train leaves New York at 8 a. m., and 
reaches Chicago at 9:30 a. m. the next day. Return- 
ing it leaves Chicago at 3:30 p. m., and reaches New 
York at 6:30 p. m. the next day. The difference in 
time is 55 minutes. 

The fast train that has been running two or three 
years, and for which the new fast train is substituted, 
left Chicago at the same hour (3:30 p. m.), but arrived 
at New York three hours later (at 9:30 p. m.); and there 
was no corresponding west-bound train, the fastest in 
that direction taking about 351g hours fer the run. 
Thus we have a reduction in the east-bound time of 
only three hours, but in the west-bound of not less 
than 915 hours. 

The faster running (compared with the old 29-hour 
Chicago-New York train) is made chiefly west of 
Pittsburgh. The 29-hour train ran at the average 
rate of 30 miles an hour from Chicago to Pittsburgh, 
but mended its paces and ran 331; miles an hour from 
Pittsburgh to New York. The new train runs 3515 
miles an hour from Chicago to Pittsburgh, and only 
841; from Pittsburgh to New York. The western 
road has fewer heavy grades and sharp curves, but 
formerly it was in less perfect condition than the 
Pennsylvania main line, and had so little double track 
that there was much more danger of delay from or 
to the immense freight traffic. The considerable in- 
crease of speed on this road indicates that it has been 
made better able to convey a heavy mixed traffic. 

The speed of this train his been equaled or sur- 
passed on several shorter routes for many years. In- 


_ deed, about 1856 there was a faster train between New | 


York and Albany, as there are trains between those 
places now which run 86 miles an hour. What makes 
the new train remarkable is that it should make such 
speed for so great a distance. 

But even in that particular it is but a slight improve- 
ment on what has been done before. People have 
hardly forgotten yet the fast mail train that ran be- 
tween New York and Chicago over the New York Cen- 
tral and the Lake Shore in 1875 and afterwards. The 
schedule time of this train was 2744 hours, and it made 
it usually, and made many more stops than the new 
Pennsylvania train. This route, too, is 968 miles long, 
and the average speed per hour was 351g miles per 
hour. 

But this mail train did not run fast west of Cleve- 
land, as there was no need of its doing so. Up to that 
place important mail connections were made, but few 
further west, where the run was made by night, and 
where the rcad at that time not so good as further east. 
The average speed from New York to Buffalo was 41 
miles an hour; from Buffalo to Cleveland, 87?;; from 
Cleveland to Chicago 30 miles an hour. There were 70 
minutes consumed in stops on the time-table, besides 
which there were five crossing stops. If the speed 
from New York to Cleveland had been kept up from 
Cleveland to Chicago (which is the straightest part of 
the road), the distance would have been run in 241 
instead of 27 hours. It is, we believe, perfectly prac- 
ticable to do this. The Lake Shore, indeed, is prob- 
ably capable of making as good time as the New York 
Central, and with the fast mail time between New 
York and Buffalo, the distance between New York 
and Chicago would be passed in 218 hours. 

The fast mail carried no ‘passengers and was very 
light; but the fast passenger will probably carry ho 
mails, and will be kept light by fares higher than the 
ordinary rates. It must be a small train to make the 
speed, and 2s the cost must be paid by a smaller num- 
ber of passengers, it is proper that they should pay a 
higher fare. It is questionable, however, whether the 
train is put on because likely to be permanently advan- 
tageous. Probably it is looked upon as likely to be an 
advantage in competing with rival roads ata time 
when competition by reducing fares has been carried 
to the uttermost. The Pennsylvania has recently pro- 
vided itself with a special equipage of locomotives 
built for fast speed—the ‘* Class K ” engine which we 
illustrated last week and this—and the new train will 
give these locomotives a chance to show what they are 
worth in hard service. The Vanderbilt roads have, we 
believe, substantially the same type of passenger en- 
gines as for several years past; many of them are famous 
for making good time. The New York Central has much 
fewer steep grades and sharp curves than the Penn- 
sylvania, but its route is 50 miles the longer. The 
Pennsylvania this year has been straightening its line 
in some places, but we do not know whether the work 
has progressed far enough to be of much advantage 
at present. In view of the success of its fast train be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, which for a year 
has run 8814 miles in 110 minutes, it would seem possi- 
ble for it to improve upon the time of 26 hours from 
New York to Chicago., And it would prob- 
ably be of some advantage to shorten it, so as to make 
it possible to start from Jersey City later than 8 o'clock 
in the morning, which is inconveniently early for 
New Yorkers. Perhaps when the New York Central 
matches this train, or something more, as it proposes 
to do next week, the Pennsylvania will shorten the 
time, and then we may see which line can make the 
best speed. In view of English experience, we can 
hardly say that a dangerous rate of speed is as yet 
approached. Considerable time is saved by elimi- 
nating stops, and the average after all is nothing un- 
common on shorter routes. But really great speed 
will be more dangerous here than in England, be- 
cause of the great number of level cross- 
ings in this country. In England the engine-man 
is almost absolutely certain that there will be no stray 
cow on his track, or wagon on the rails at a crossing. 
The danger from such obstructions increases with the 
speed. A derailment while running 60 miles an hour 
is something fearful to think of. 

The advantage of the fast train to passengers whose 
journey is only between New York and Chicago is not 
considerable—not enough to justify it, we believe. A 
time of 36 hours to such passengers is about as good as 
a shorter time. The difference is that in one case you 
spend two nights in a sleeping car, and in 
the other only one. If you start this evening 
you will arrive in Chicago as early as 

by the fast train which leaves to-morrow at 
eight o’clock. But for passengers to or frum points 
west of Chicago the advantage may be considerable. 
Some of them may save a whole day by it, and the 
number of these passengers has become large and is 
increasing constantly. Not all of them, however, will 














be able to pay an extra price for the saving, and so 
long as the other roads carry for $9.25, and give a 
berth for $5, the fast train will not be likely 
to get many of these passengers at $22. 
But the other fares continuing very low, it may very 
likely get a good number of people who prefer to keep 
out of a crowd, and. away from trains that are likely 
to be overloaded, and consequently behind time. In 
a word, the prospects are, we sho ld say, that the new 
train will justify itself rather as a first-class train than 
asa fast train; that is, its exclusiveness rather than 
its speed will attract patronage. 





THE FONTAINE FALLACY. 

In the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 25, of this year, we 
published an engraving of the first engine built by Mr. 
Fontaine on his peculiar system. Its merits were after- 
ward set forth by Mr. John Ortton in letters published 
in our issues of June 3 and July 15. At the time they 
were published we dissented from some of the reason, 
ing and conclusions of the authog. Since then another 
engine on this plan has been finished, and is now on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for trial, and an engraving 
of a third one, for freight service, with four coupled 
wheels, was published in the Scientific American Sup- 
plement dated Nov. 5, with a letter from Mr. Ortton, 
which is published on another page. 

The letter explains the theory on which ‘the su- 
periority of the Fontaine engine is based,” and inas- 
much as the engine has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, especially from a class of people of less dis- 
tinction as engineers than the author of the letter re- 
ferred to may justly claim, it has seemed proper that 
a paper occupying the relations of the Railroad 
Gazette to such subjects should give its reasons for de- 
nying that the plan of engine possesses any such ad- 
vantages as are claimed for it, and for dissenting from 
the views of a person of the reputation of the author 
of the letter referred to. 

Before doing so some warning and excuses are due 
to our readers for devoting so much space to an eluci- 
dation of the simplest elementary principles of me- 
chanics. Those who are firm in the conviction that 
what is gained in speed is lost in power are advised not 
to read any further, as what follows is intemled for 
the believers in a “* principle of the re-enforcement of 
power” which somehow is thought to modify the above 
old-fashioned law. 

The nature of some of the claims made for the Fon- 
taine engine wili appear from the following extract 
from Mr. Ortton’s letter. In it the writer says : 





** As the applied or propelling force operates at 63 in. from 
the rails, while the resisting or opposite force acts at 35 in. 
from the same point, there will be a re enforcement or 
theoretical difference of power equal to nearly eighty per 
cent. in favor of the Fontaine arrangement.” 


It is not quite plain what is meant by a re-enforce- 
ment of the power, but unless itimplies that there 
is an increase in power without a corresponding re- 
duction in speed, the statement is meaningless. If 
this is really its import, then it seems remarkable that 
it should now be necessary to controvert it. That it 
is necessary is shown by the fact that the Scientific 
American of Nov. 5 has an editorial warmly com- 
mending thesystem. In this article it says: : 

“The high professional standing of Mr. Ortton gives 
weight to the judgment which he expresses—a judgment 
based on a critical study of the theory of the inventor as 
well as the practical behavior of the engine. 

‘*Fromwn the evidence thus furnished it seems to be abun- 
dantly established that the Fontaine locomotive marks a long 
stride forward in the direction of speed and economy in rail- 
way service. 

am Me * % % a * oh 

‘“‘ By a bold and ingenious change in the manner of epply- 
ing the power through auxiliary drivers, a large increase of 
speed is obtained with a given size of driving-wheel witaout 
increasing the number of piston strokes or the amount of 
fuel consumed. Or, the speed of the train being constant, 
the improved method of applying the power and the more 
complete development of the working force of the steam en- 
able the engine to haul a much heavier load than is possible 
with the engines in common use. Theoretically the advan- 
tage gained is nearly 80 per cent. in speed or traction above 
the best performance of engines of the same size built in 
the prevailing style—a practical gain of 30 per cent. is 
deemed well within the bounds of demonstration. 

x * * E % * * 

‘“‘ The influence upon commercial and social life certain to 
flow from an improvement like this—which greatly cheapens 
the cost of power for hauling freight and passengers—it is 
impossible toestimate. Social and commercial activity in- 
crease; not in simple but in compound ratio with each step in 
the mastery of timeand space, and in every instance hitherto 
the results of such improvements have surpassed expecta- 
tion.” 


It is not difficult to find railroad promoters on Wall 
street who are enthusiastic believers in the system 
which the Scientific American commends so highly, 
and some of that class of engineers are inclined to 
believe that Mr. Fontaine has mado a ‘‘corner” on 
the law of gravitation and the conservation of energy, 
and probably if his invention were now materialized 
into the form of a stock company, the shares would 
sell as readily those of the Keeley Motor Company did 
some time ag. ; 
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Fortunately the vague theoretical advantages of this 
new system which were advanced at first have been 
put into more definite form by Mr. Ortton. It is there- 
fore possible to analyze them and discover wherein, if 
at all, they are erroneous. 

In that letter the author says : 

** Paradoxical though it may appear, the ‘ Fontaine’ is, in 
reality, a stationary engine, so far as its machinery is con- 
cerned, but by the interposition of the auxiliary wheels 


effecting a junction with the drivers and the rails, the engine 
becomes at once a locomotive or moving force.” 


Again he says: 

‘“‘The principle involved will perhaps b2 more readily un- 
derstood from the following illustration. Let us assume 
that the driving and auxiliary wheels are exactly of equal 
diameters, and that the driving wheels are made to revolve. 
The effect of this would be that in one revolution of the 
drivers the lower wheels also would make one revolution, 
and travel on the rails a distance equal to the circumference 
of the wheels; and if a train of cars bad besn attached to the 
axle of the lower wheels, the train would also be hauled an 
equal distance. Now, the propelling force applied by the 
drivers at the top of the lower wheels, in consequence of the 
leverage, there being twice that of the resisting force at the 
axle, would pull double the weight that evidently could be 
done were the same force applied in a direct horizontal line 
with the axle of the lower wheels.” 

With reference to the first statement it may be said 
that the Fontaine is neither apparently, nor in reality 
or theory, a stationary engine. The cylinders, friction- 
wheels, etc., all move with the engine, and the re- 
action of the steam pressure in the cylinders is resisted 
by the engine frames, which would not be the case i! 
the engine were stationary. Without explaining this 
further, the meaning of the second statement quoted 
above will first be illustrated. It isevidently intended 
to convey the idea that if an engine were built with 
friction wheels equal in diameter to the rolling driv- 
ing-wheels, as indicated in fig. 5, it would pull twice 
asmuch as a simple engine of the ordinary type, 
shown by figs. 3 and 4, in which the cylinders are con- 
nected to the driving-wheels, for the reason that by 
the former the power is exerted at the top of the lower 
wheel and acts practically on a lever abe whose 
fulcrum is at cand load at b, midway between the 
fulcrum and power. 

To illustrate this principle let us substitute a mule 
for a steam engine, and suppose him pulling a car di- 
rectly in the one case, as in fig. 1, and then working 
on an endless railroad as in fig. 2. If Mr. Ortton’s 
theory is correct, the mule would pull twice as much 
in the latter case as he would in the former, because 
his *‘ propelling force is applied at the top of the 
wheels” instead of ‘*in a direct horizontal line,” as in 
fig. 1. Let us see how this is. In order that the mule 
may exert any power on the endless railroad, he must 
have a fulcrum to act against. and must therefore be 
harnessed to some part of the car, asatd. If he then 
exerts a force on the railroad equal to 100 Ibs. in the 
direction of the dart f, undoubtedly the propelling 
force at the axle p is double that amount, or 
200 lbs. But while this is the case, it must be remem- 
bered that he is pulling at d in the opposite direction 
with a force equal to that exerted at /, and therefore 
the actual propelling force with which the car is 
moved is equal to the difference between the forces 
exerted at p and at d, or 200 — 100 = 100 lbs. 

If our mule were a stationary engine, as Mr. Ortton 
assumes the Fontaine engine to be—that is, if, instead 
of being harnessed to a part of the car. which is mov- 
able, the animal pulled against a stationary object, as 
a post P, then the force exerted to move the car 
would be twice as great as it would be in the former 
case. Or if in fig. 1 the beast pulled on a rope 7, in- 
dicated by dotted lines, wound around the periphery 
of the wheel, the same result would follow; but in 
both these cases, it must be observed, the mule wou!d 
be obliged to walk twice as far, to pull the car a given 
distance, as he would when working as represented in 
the engravings. 

The fallacy of the reasoning about the Fontaine 
engine may, however, be demonstrated by a little 
consideration of the elementary principles which con- 
tro] the movement and propelling forces in a 
locomotive. Let it be supposed that figs. 3 and 4 re- 
present a 5 ft. driving-wheel and a 16x 24 in. cylinder, 
with the position and crank-pin in the two pistons at 
mid-stroke. Let it be supposed that we have a total 
steam pressure of 20,000 lbs. on the piston, and that 
the crank-pin is’ moving in the direction of the 
dart a. In fig. 3 if there is a pressure of 20,000 lbs. 
on the piston to push it and the crank-pin forward, 
there will also be an equal pressure, s, against the 
cylinder-head to push it and the whole engine back. 
The forceat the crank-pin acts through a lever, abe, 
of which c isthefulcrum. As ab = 1 fvot and be = 214 
ft., the whole length of this lever is therefore 314 
ft. The force exerted at the axle b to move the 

20,000 x 315 
—— = 28,000, and 
28 
the propelling force of the locomotive is equal to the 


engine forward is therefore 





difference between that exerted at the axle and on the 
cylinder-head, or 28,000 — 20,000 = 8,000 Ibs. 

When the crank-pin is in the position represented in 
fig. 4, then we have-.a force s of 20,000 Ibs. acting 
against the front cylinder-head to push it forward, and 
against the piston and crank-pin to push them back. 
This, in turn,acts through a lever, ¢’a’b’, to push theaxle 
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b’ backward. As this lever is 244 ft. long, and ac’, 
or the distance from the fulcrum to the power, is 144 
20,000 x 144 

ft., the force exerted at b’ is equal to — = 
12,000 lbs., and the propelling force acting on the 
locomotive is again equal to the differenc2 of the two 
forces acting against the cylinder-head and the axle, 
or 20,000 — 12,000 = 8,000 lbs. 

If now we take the case of an engine (fig. 5) of the 








Fontaine plan, of the same dimensions and with fric- 
tion and driving-wheels “»f the same size, or each 5 ft., 
it will be found that when the crank-pin is in the posi- 
tion shown in the figure we have a forward pressure 
of 20,000lbs.,which we will designate +, acting against 
the front cylinder head, a backward pressure of the 
upper axle of 23,000 lIbs., which will be designated —. 
The force e erted at c, the frictional point of contact 
of the two wheels, acts through the lever abe and is 
20,000 «x 5 








therefore equal to = 8,000 Ibs. This force + 


216 

is again exerted through the lever cde, of which e is 
the fulcrum, and consequently the pressure at d is 

8,000 x 5 

equal to sr = + 16,000. We therefore have 
+ 20,000 + 16,000 — 28,000 = + 8,000, or, in other 
words, we have a force of 8,000 lbs., as we had before, 
to push the engine forward. A similar calculation 
will give a similar result when the crank-pin is in the 
lower quarter. 

If the lower friction wheels are smaller than the 
driving or rolling wheels, as shown in fig. 6, the only 
difference will be that the lever cdf will have arms of 
unegual lengths, and the; ressure against the lower 
axle to push the engine forward will be less than it 
would be if the lower friction and driving-wheels were 
of equal size. In the Fontaine engine the upper fric- 
tion wheels are of 72 in. diameter, the lower ones 56 
in. and the driving or rolling wheels 70 in. Assuming the 
same pressure on the piston as before, we would have: 
20,000 x 48 
- = 26,666%, Ibs. as tiie backward or — pres- 











36 
20,000 «K 12 





sure of the upper axle, and —- = 6,666%, Ibs. 
36 
as the force exerted at c, the point of contact of tle 
6.6662, x 63 
two friction wheels, and - — = 12,000 Ibs. as 








35 
the forward or + pressure of the lower axle. There- 
fore 20,000 + 12,000 — 26,666%, = 5.333%; Ibs. is the 
force which pushes the engine forward. , 

This system of gearing, Mr. Ortton says, ‘‘ will have 
the effect of increasing the progressive speed of the 
engine on the rails to that of an ordinary engine with 
driving-wheels 9) in. or 71, ft. in diameter.” 
A calculation will snow, however, that the re- 
enforcement of power” which is claimed for 
the Fontaine system is purely imaginary. Taking 
fig. 7as representing an engine with 9) in. wheels, 
and the same cylinder pressure as before, we have 
20,000 xk 57 _o- 3331. 


=25, ; lbs. as the force exerted by the 


axle to push the engine forward, and as the pressure 
on the cylinder-head pushes backward, we have 
25,3331, — 20,000 = 5.33315 Ibs. as the propelling force, 
or justthe sameas in the caseof the Fontaine engine. 
This force, of course, is not exerted through the whole 
revolution of the crank-pin, and even at mid 
stroke some deduction must be made for the effect of 
the angularity of the connecting-rod and for friction, 
with the difference that the latter will be considerably 
greater with the Fontaine gearing than with a single 
pair of wheels as shown in fig. 7. 

There is, though, a much simpler method of demon- 
stration that there is no ‘‘re-enforcement, of power.” 
If there is an average pressure of 20,000 
lbs. on each of two pistons, having two ft. 
stroke, that force will be exerted through a distance 
of four feet in each cylinder. Therefore the amount 
of work done or energy exeried measured in foot- 
pounds is 20,000 x 4 x 2= 160,000. Now itis a prin- 
ciple of mechanics. as absolutely true as the law of 
gravitation, that what we gain in speed we losein power. 
In other words, if we extend the distance through 
which the pressure of 40,000 Ibs. on the pis- 
ton is exerted, that pressure is diminished in 
inverse proportion. The _ force, it might be 
said, is thus spread out thinner. In one revo- 
lution of the upper friction wheels the Fontaine en- 
gine not only moves a distance equal to the circum- 
ference of those wheels, 226.1 in., but that distance is 
multiplied by the difference in diameters of the lower 
friction wheels and the driving or rolling wheels. 

226.1 « 70 
Therefore, the distance the engine moves is —— 





282.6 in. The tractive or propelling force, therefore, 

exerted by the 40,000 lbs. pressure on the two pistons 
40,000 x 48 

is equal to —— 

282.6 


90 in. driving-wheels are used, the engine will move a 
distance equal to their circumference during one 
revoluticn of the cranks. As this is also 282.6 in., or 
exactly equal to the distance that the engine is moved 
by the Fontaine gearing, exactly the same calculation 





= 6,794 lbs. But if 714 ft. or 
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for the tractive force of the one engine may be made 
for the other with identical results. 

It should perhaps be explained that in the latter 
calculation the average tractive force during the whole 
revolution due to both cylinders is given, and in the 
other only the tractive force of one cylinder at mid 
stroke. 

Another advantage claimed for this engine is that 
smaller driving or rolling wheels may be used to get 
a high speed, and thus the boiler and centre of grav- 
ity of the engine may be lower than they would be if 
74g ft. wheels were used. The difference in height 
of the centre of the axle with 70 and 90 in. wheels is 10 
in. As an offset to this the Fontaine engine has all 
the weight of the upper friction wheels, their frames, 
boxes and other connections above the centre of the 
boiler, so that it is questionable whether the centre of 
gravity of this engine is not higher than that of one 
with 90-in. wheels. 

It should be said that a system of levers is used for 
increasing the friction of the wheels in contact. The 
construction of these is not shown very clearly in the 
engravings, but it seems probable that one effect of 
their action will be to throw a larger proportion of the 
weight of the engine on the driving-wheels than is 
ordinarily carried there, and thus increase the pulling 
capacity of theengine. This feature can be, and has 
been, applied to ordinary engines, and if it isan advan- 
tage is one not peculiar to the Fontaine system. It is 
hoped that the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
in the tests which it is said they are making, will get 
the weight on the driving-wheels when the system of 
levers is in operation. 

Unfortunately the inventor of the system seems to 
sincerely believe that he is able to get what in the 
West they call a ‘‘twist” on the action of mechanical 
forces, and that he gets more power out of the cylin- 
ders of his engine than ever goes into them. Under 
this mistake he is spending his own money, which is 
unwise; but what is worse is that the oldest and most 
widely circulated scientific paper in this country, by 
corroborating the erroneous theories which have been 
advanced concerning the engine, may induce other 
people to spend money on a device which the first 
and fundamental principles of mechanics should show 
to be irrational. The invention belongs to that kind 
that seems to be especially tempting to a class of 
people who may be designated as mercantile engineers, 
and what with the theory of the ‘‘ re-enforcement of 
power” and the authority of the Scientific American, 
they are quite certain to wax eloquent over its ‘‘ca- 
pacity of adding millions to the value and vastly to 
the capacity of our railway systems.” 








SEPTEMBER EARNINGS. 





September earnings are reported in our table for no 
less than 58 railroads—the largest number that ever 
reported, we believe. These 58 roads had this year 
45,280 miles of railroad, which is but little less than 
half of the total mileage now in operation in the coun- 
try, and 5,810 miles, or 14.7 per cent., more than they 
worked in September last year. With tbis increase of 
mileage the roads earned 12.8 per cent. more money: 
their average earnings per mile of road having de- 
creased from $702 to $691, or 1.6 per cent., against an 
increase in earnings per mile of 6.9 per cent. in Au- 
gust, 4.8 in July, 13.4 per cent. in June, 3.5 in May, 
2.9 percent. in April, and decreases in the earlier 
months of this year, amounting for the three months 

o 7.7 per cent. Last ‘year 55 roads reporting for Sep- 
tember showed an increase of 3.6 per cent. in earnings 
per mile over 1879. 

The report thus shows an interruption to the in- 
creases of the five months previous, but still, consider- 
ing the very large new mileage and the large earnings 
last year, the earnings were very satisfactory this 
year. 

Of the 58 roads, 14 show some decrease in total 

earnings, and no less than 23 a decrease in earnings 
per mile. None of the decreases are very large, how- 
ever. Nor are many of the increases large; the 
largest in earnings per mile are 41 per cent. on the 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge, 29 on the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, 291g on the Marquette, Houghton & On- 
tonagon, 651g on the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West- 
ern, 874g on the Paducah & Elizabethtown, 25°4 on 
the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, 34 on the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba,;27 on the Scioto Valley and 
461¢ on the Toledo, Delphos & Burlington. All these 
roads with large percentages of increase, except the 
Marquette line, have still small earnings per mile. 

The roads witb a considerable trunk-line traffic gen- 
erally have smaller earnings this yeur, though rot 
much smaller. This is true of the Baltimore & Ohio 
(which has not reported before) and of the Cincinnati 


& Springfield, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & | Bre: 





Indianapolis, the Cheaspeake & Ohio, of the Northern 
Central (which until recently has shown very large 
gains), and of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute Main 
Line; but is not true of the Pennsylvania. There can 
be no question, however, but that gross earnings from 
through trunk-line traffic, and still more net earnings, 
were much less this year than last. The eastward 
movement of freight, taking the lines as a whole, was 
no larger, and the increase of about 40 per cent. in 
west-bound freight and the very large increase in 
through passengers in both directions were much more 
than neutralized by the much lower rates this year. 
The gains, where there have been gains, have been 
wholly due to the growth of other traffic, which in 
most parts of the country has doubtless been very 
large. 

As usual a very large proportion of the mileage is in 
the district west of Lake Michigan, and especially a 
very large part of the new road. We count 16 roads 
there, the southernmost being the Chicago & Alton 
and the Hannibal & St. Joseph. Including the Union 
Pacific, these had 17,288 miles of road this year, an 
increase of 2,402 miles, or 16 per cent., over last year. 
These roads earned this year $10,447,150, which is 
nearly 19 per cent. more than their last year’s earnings 
in September, and their average earnings per mile in- 
creased from $589 to $604 per mile, or 2.6 per cent. 
The increase on these Western roads was nearly one 
half of the totalincrease. If we take out the Union 
Pacific from this group, in which case it will be 
limited to roads north and east of the Missouri and 
west of Lake Michigan, there will scarcely be any 
change in the proportions. These Northwestern roads 
are more prosperous than the average. All the roads 
in it, except the Hannibal & St. Joseph and the Illinois 
lines of the Illinois Central, show an increase this 
year. 

Now, if we take another group south of these and 
west of the Mississippi—a Southwestern group to set 
against the above Northwestern group—including all 
the Texas lines that report, we find, including the far 
western Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Denver 
& Rio Grande, nine reads with this year a total of 
8,178 miles of road, and an increase over last year of 
1,928 miles, or 31 per cent. These roads carried this 
year $4,725,132, which is about 30 per cent. more than 
last year, and their average earnings per mile of road 
were $578 both years. The Atchison and the Denver 
roads have in many respects a different traffic from 
the others of the group, but the direction of the 
changes will be about the same if they are omitted. If 
we take both these groups from the total, and present 
them together as the Western roads, and all the rest 
reporting as the Eastern roads, we shall have : 


Western roads: Py i880. Increase. P. c. 
are 5,466 21,136 330 20.5 
SD 005% nnseaeece $15,1 st pond $12, 377. pod 2,794,916 22.6 
Earnings per mile..... 10 17 

Eastern roads : 

DE iécicuccvdenthsces 19,714 18,334 1,380 7.5 
Earnings..... .... - $16,098,487 $15,340,370 $758,117 4.9 
Earnings per mile... . 816 837 Dec. 21 2.5 


There are 25 roads in the Western and 33 in the 
Eastern groups above. The latter may well be sub- 
divided into a Northern and Southern group. There 
are 10 Southern roads east of the Mississippi, which 
have 5,455 miles of road this year, and only 10 miles 
more than last year. In the aggregate these earned 
$2,345,191 this year, against $2,246,980 last year, and 
their average earnings per mile increased from $413 to 
$430, or 4 per cent. This leaves us a Northern group, 
wholly north of the Potomac and east of the Missis- 
sippi, with the exception of the lines of the Wabash 
that are west of the Mississippi, but not including the 
roads to Chicago and Lake Michigan, east of the 


Mississippi. This group has the following: 

eo =. a. P.c. 
ins sscnaieniol akan 11.4 1,0 10.0 
EI Re: $11,490,5 06 $11, 128, 304 $331, 202 2 3.0 
Earn. per mile.......... 998 1,06 36 6.4 


Thus we find that the Northern roads east of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis alone show a decrease in earnings 
per mile; the Southern roads have an increase of 4 
per cent., the Northwestern roads an increase of 2.6 
per cent., while the Southwestern roads show no 
change. 

Below we give a table of earnings per mile in Sep- 
tember for six successive years: 

September Earnings per Mile of Road. 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
pt) Peer isi -.-. $138 $214 $244 
Atch., Top. & S. F........ $381 $353 $536 561 5 652 
Burl., Cedar Rapids &N. 247 71 320 357 365 8393 
Cairo & St. Louis........ 172 146 «©613506«6©197) §=6—6262 = 239 
OComtral TowWS.....0..0s0.0. ose. co . e 464 488 
Central Pacific. .. ..... 1,079 776 =821 7 802 826 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... .... sos vaae OO” GP SS 
pera oe PRC nccs vce 807 709 +654 749 913 £908 
Chic. & East. Ill..... .... 539 437 456 579 599 663 
Chic., Mil. = aM Sal... 461 835 460 467 404 422 
Chic. & N. W ; : 649 839 689 779 783 754 
Chic., St. P., M. & O eeee ae 375 367 362 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & C 683 648 673 927 812 733 
Cleve., Col., Cin. &Ind.. 940 22 852 1,057 1,082 1,051 
Cleve., "Mt. V.& Del... . 223 246 219 ‘258 (267 ‘279 
Denver & RioGrande.... 223 264 337 385 741 644 
X. Teun., Va. & Ga...... 34 dene = Bh eer B14 328 








1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881, 
stake .... 383 459 488 
699 791 605 799 604 
825 606 682 685 675 
521 336 3R2 443 482 
35 356 555 577 455 486 

Louisville & Nashville. 535 537 420 477 506 62 
Memphis & Charles...... 206 S47 —Cti«wj#j) OS COBCBLAL 
Mem., Pad. & Nor ....... 134 = 127 67 96 168 182 
Mo., Kan. &Tex..... .... 367 346 373 427 424 474 
Mobile & Ohio........... 832 269 #18 319 364 413 
Nash., Chat .& St. L... . 389 451 354 347 369 385 
Norfolk & Western ...... 415 433 359 414 489 497 
Northern Pacific..... . . .... ainins eens 421 458 504 
Paducah & E’town... .. 153 152 162 205 282 
yy oe tc 309 1,688 1,600 1,782 1,940 1.939 
Phila. & Reading 4, 535 1,666 843 1,558 2,470 2,268 
St.'L.,A. & T.H. Main Line nies Ae nbs 586 701 725 
do. Belleville Line.... 628 706 855 77 559 ~3=—s«B 41 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So...... 520 612 599 863 #980 i,008 
St. L. & San Fran........ 415 412 351 443 470 432 
ee eS OO ee ‘ine 501 418 # 4d61 
ee 176 292 281 317 400 
Texas & Pacific...... .... 3894 448 405 541 2 383 


The number of roads that have had larger September 
earnings per mile than this year are: 16 out of 41 in 
1880; 10 out of 39 in 1879; 6 out of 82 in 1878; 10 out of 
32 in 1877; and 9 out of 30in 1876. Thusin the great 
majority of instances the September earnings were 
better this year than in any of the others, last year 
coming nearest to it. 

The month was the most unfavorable for earnings 
on through traffic between the East and the West that 
there has ever been. Rates on passengers and freight 
and in both directions were ridiculously low, and on 
the whole below the cost of transportation. And 
in spite of the low rates—hardly 40 per cent. of last 
year’s rates—the through freight eastward was not, in 
the aggregate, any larger than last year. An accurate 
record is kept of this traffic, and there can be no mis- 
take about it. The figures vary very little from last 
year’s, though the shipments out of Chicago were 
some 60 per cent. greater than last year. But the 
through shipments westward in September were some 
40 per cent. greater than last year, and the through 
passenger traffic was enormous—and entirely profit- 
less. The gains have been on other traffic, which in- 
deed is this year paying the cost of the through busi- 
ness. October, apparently, has been very much like 
September. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 





The French Ministry of Public Works, in its budget for 
1882, asks for $1,000,000 to buy existing railroads with, 
and for $2,490,000 to complete the roads bought in 1878 
and shortly after. A number of little roads were bought in 
the early part of this year. Last July the Parliament au~ 
thorized the purchase of a bankrupt road. It was bought in 
August. The bondholders got their money, the stockholders 
nothing. The state at the end of March had 1,445 miles of 
road, and estimated that the net earnings would be $700,000 
for the next year, or less than $500 per mile. It should be 
remembered that nearly all the roads the government now 
owns were bought because they were hopelessly bankrupt. 
The state does not own all its roads, but leases some to rail- 
road companies owning connecting roads and some to oper- 
ating companies, like that which has been working the Cin- 
cinnati Southern. A law of Aug. 22 authorizes the Minister 
of Public Works to work provisionally 17 different roads, 
which the state is now building and expects to open by the 
end of the year. Altogether their length is 312 miles and 
the longest is 25 miles long. 

Inthe French colony of Algiers there are eight railroads 
completed whose aggregate length is 797 miles long, the 
longest being 266 miles long. 

The Prussian government is buying more railroads, but 
generally its offers have not been accepted by the companies 
owning the roads which it wishes t» buy, namely, the Berlin 
& Anhalt, the Berg & Mark, the Berlin & Gérlitz, the Cott- 
bus & Grossenhain, and the Thuringian. The directors of 
the latter recommend the acceptance of the terms offered by 
the government, which are a yearly dividend of 814 per 
cent. on the shares, with a premium of 5 per cent. at the 
time of sale. The Cottbus & Grossenhain management also 
accepts the government’s offer, which is 3 per cent. on the 
stock and 5 per cent. on preferred shares. 

Great activity in railroad construction is said to have pre- 
vailed in Austria-Hungary in 1880, because in that year a 
beginning was made of lines which in the aggregate will 
measure 570 miles—196 of them (13 lines) being light or 
“secondary” local roads, which are the feature in railroad 
construction now in most European countries. The length 
of roads actually completed in 1880 was 75 miles, of which 
634 were street roads and 2914 in mines and factories. 

Early in September the Prussian state railroad management 
began what was intended to be a series of elaborate experi- 
ments on the effectiveness of different kinds of continuous 
brakes. The brakes tried were the Westinghouse and the 
Carpenter & Steele air brakes, the Sanders or Hardy 
vacuum brake, and the Heberlein friction brake. Besides 
engineers of the state railroads there were present represen- 
tatives of the Imperial Railroad Bureau and the Ministry 
of Public Works, and delegates from Switzerland, France 
and Italy. At the end of September it was intended to have 
trains equipped with all these different systems of brakes 
begin to run regularly between Berlin and Breslau, there to 
be tried side by side in regular traffic for the term of three 
months, during which special attention wi!l be given to their 
reliability, the ease of operating them aud thecost of main- 
taining them.. It is quite probable that ¢his trial will decide 
what brake shall be used onthe immense Prussian state 
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system, whose relations with the other railroads of Ger- 
many, and even of Austria, are so close that its adoption of 
such an apparatus will be a strong argument for its adop- 
tion on the other roads, for the sake of uniformity. 

Austria and Hungary both became owners of state rail- 
roads in 1880, and both are to some extent committed to a 
state railroadsystem. Hungary bought one road that year 
—the Theiss Railroad. Austria took possession of the 
Rudolph Railroad Jan. 1, 1880, began the construction 
of the Arlberg Railroad and acquired the Albert Railroad. 
Austria has usually changed the responsible Minister (of 
Commerce) so often that he had nv time to carry out any 
plan he may have formed. In 1880, however, one Minister 
followed the policy of his predecessor, and both favoring the 
state system, something was accomplished. The last one 
has in view a very considerable extension (by purchase or 
lease) of the state system. Just 25 years before, Austria 
began to sell its state roads; though not so much because 
dissatisfied with the results of government operation as 
because it was very badly in need of money. 

The Belgian state railroads make the following report for 
the years 1880 and 1879. 

——-Number.-——-—, 





———FEarnings. jh, 
1880. 1879. 1880. 879. 
Passengers.... 43,032,882 40,514,047 $7,553,402 $6,095,231 
Baggage, pcs. . 372,104 338, 180,454 | 166,739 
Tons freight, 
small _ ship- 
ments....... 298,622 273,561 1,368,521 1,246,320 
Tons freight, 
in car loads.. 22,173,684 18,591,150 12,884,919 11.687,619 
Money _ ship- 
ments....... 669,664 779,455 45.700 48,872 
Equipages, No. 855 469 7,662 4,273 
Cattie, head... 56,588 50,162 236,259 169,181 
Miscellaneous 
POE cssa chine aTSKA céseKecb aes 480,140 429,333 
Total.... $22,755,057 $19,877,572 


The very smaller number of pieces of baggage in com- 
parison with the number of passengers will be noted, but 
doubtless this is merely what we would call ‘excess bag- 
gage,” the passenger being allowed, 55 Ibs. free, if they can 
put it under the seats of the passenger car in which they ride. 
The shipments of freight in quantities less than a car-load 
were but 131¢ per cent. of the whole last year. The num. 
ber of cattle carried seems to us a mere trifle. : Tiie Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad alone has delivered nearly 
as great a number at Chicago inasingle month. But the 
Belgian receipts from this traffic are comparatively larze— 
more than $4 per headin 1880, the longest haul possible 
being abvut 300 miles. At current rates from Chicago to 
New York (912 to 980 miles) our railroads receive about $3 
per head, and full rates are about $6 per head. 

In 1879 the Prussian government, desiring to purchase 
the Berlin & Anhalt Railroad, offered to pay 4 per cent. 
yearly on its shares. The shareholders voted to refuse this 
offer. In 1879 the company divided 5 per cent. and in 1880 
6 per cent., and now the government offers 51/ per cent. on 
the stock. The company has paid an average dividend of 
8.9 per cent. since 1839, ranging from 4 to 1814 per cent. 
yearly (in seven years more than 10 per cent.), but since 
1875 only from 5 to6 per cent. Its capital is abcut $91,000 
per mile, half of which is in 444 per cent. bonds. The 
directors submit the government offer to the shareholders 
with a long account of the position and prospects of the 
road, and recommend them not to accept it. 

Two members of the ‘‘ Economic Council” have petitioned 
Chancellor Bismarck for a change in the old “one pfennig 
tariff,” which is one pfennig (0.248 cent) per centner 
(110 Ibs.) per German mile (4.68 miles), which is equal to 
0.95 cent per ton of 2,000 Ibs. per mile. This tariff applies 
to the coarsest freights, and has long,been regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of low rates in Germany. The petitioners 
ask to have the rate graduated for distances, beginning at 
1.90 cent per ton per mile for distances of 25 kilometres 
(1544 miles) or less, being reduced one-quarter for the next 
25 kilometres, three-eighths for the next 50, and one-half for 
the second 100, and then for each additional 100 kilometres a 
reduction of about 0.12 cent per ton per mile, being made 
up to 600, the rate for the last 100 of which would be but 
0.48 cent per ton per mile; for 600 to 800 kilometres they 
propose a rate of 0.437 cent, and from 800 to 1,000 a rate 
of 0,413 cent per ton per mile. The latter distance (621 
miles) is the greatest named. At the proposed rate a ton of 
2,204 tons of coal, ore or pig iron would pay (in dollars and 
cents) for different distances: 


—-—Distance.—--—, -——Distance.—--— 

Kilometres. Miles. Rate. Kilometres. Miles. Rate. 
25 = 15% $0.3216 400 = 249 $2.6714 
50 = 31 0.5634 500 = 3811 3.09 
100 = 62 0.97 600 = 373 3.41 
400 = 126 1.62 800 = 498 3.99 
300 = 186 2.19 | 1,000 = 622 4.55% 


For manufactured iron and steel of all kinds a rate one- 
third higher up to 250 miles and one-half higher for greater 
distances is proposed. 

The application of the coal rate above to the distance 
from New York to Chicago would make a rate of $5.42 
per ton of 2,000 lbs., or 27 cents per 100 Ibs. 

The Prussian Ministry of Public Works has issued orders 
regarding the uniform painting and marking of cars on the 
state railroads. All the freight cars are to be a brown-red, 
with yellow lettering; there had been heretofore a regula- 
tion to paint the passenger cars the same colors as those of 
the tickets for the different classes, namely, yeliow for first- 
class, green for second, and brown-red for third. But 
yellow has been found not to stand well, especially when 
exposed to coal smoke, and the order is to paint the first-class 
green, but with yellow stripes and borders, which will dis- 
tinguish them from the second-class cars. 

The Austrian Ministry of Commerce is preparing to re- 
vise the railroad freight rates. A vast amount of informa- 
tion has been collected, sifted and arranged, and this month 


a.commission consisting of representatives of the Ministry 
of Trade, of the railroads and of the national industries was 
to meet and give its opinionas to what should be done. The 
Ministry can do little morethan urge changes on the railroads. 
It has not the power to compel them to submit to its wishes. 

In 1880 there were 9,325 miles of railroad in operation 
in British India, and there were employed on them 155,734 
men, an average of 16.7 per mile—probably about three 
times as ma~y as the average employed in this country. 
Ninet ths of these employés are natives, and their 
wages are extremely small. The Indian roads have cost an 
average of $67,374 per mile, and earned last year $5,622 
gross and $2,748 net per mile, which is a nearer approach to 
the figures for our railroads than is reported by any other 
country ; these figures for the United States are: Cost, $55,- 
252; gross earnings, $7,307: net earnings, $3,030. The 
Indian roads earned net on their cost 4.08 per cent., the 
American roads on their capital (which is $5,400 per mile 
more than their reported cost), 5 per cent. Just one-third 
of the earnings of the Indian roads was from passengers; 24 
per cent, of the American earnings. The country on the 
Indian railroads is very populous, but the people are very 
poor. 

In 1880 there were 838 miles of new railroad opened in 
British India. Nearly three-fourths of the Indian roads are 
of 5 ft. 6 in. gauge, the recent Canadian gauge; but within 
the past 10 years 2,334 miles of metre (39%, in.) gauge have 
been constructed, 5634 of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge, and there is one 
line 27 miles long of 4 ft. gauge. 

They have blockades in Europe as well as America, and 
for similar reasons, and relief in one case at least is sought 
in the same way. A letter from Vienna dated Oct. 9 says 
that ‘‘ the lack of storage room for grain in Pesth is felt more 
and more every day. The Hungarian State Railroad finds 
itself compelled, in order to prevent the overfilling of its 
storehouses and a blockage of traffic, to raise the price of 
storage to 5 kreutzers (214 cents) per metrical centner (110 
Ibs.) per week, while the Austrian State Railroad store- 
houses refuse further receipts. The consequence of this was 
a fall of 10 and 15 kreutzers per centner for wheat on the 
Produce Exchange.” This might have been cut out of a 
Baltimore paper a few days earlier with slight changes for 
measures and coins; and what follows is also significant: 
‘The opening of the elevators of the Hungarian Discount 
and Exchange Bank is awaited with impatience under such 
circumstances.” 

The average number of miles run by each locomotive on 
the Prussian railroads in 1879 was 11,180. This was the 
smallest on record, but the largest, which was in 1878, was 
only 13,384 miles. In this country it is probably more than 
20,000. 

The Prussian Minister of Public Works has issued instruc- 
tions directing the limitation of the whistling of locomotives 
as much as possible, especially in switching in towns. 
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German Passenger Accommodations. 


Ata recent meeting of the Railroad Science Society of 
Berlin an address on the ‘‘ Arrangement and Furnishing of 
Passenger Cars” was delivered by a Mr. Wichert, who holds 
the office of “Inspector of Railroad Machinery.” In the 
course of this he described the characteristic furnishing of 
compartments of the different classes in Germany as fol- 
lows: First-class, six cushioned seats, each provided with 
separate arm rests and back; second-class, four sofas, for 
two persons each; third-class, two wooden benches, for five 
persons each ; fourth-class, entirely without seats. The 
seats of the first and ‘second-class are generally extensible, 
so that three or four persons can lie on them. The first and 
second-class compartments and now most of the third-class 
are provided with racks for baggage. The sides and roof 
of the first and second-class compartments are wainscotted 
or upholstered with silk, wool or oil-cloth, respectively. 
The third and fourth-class show the wood painted in oil. 
The first and second-cluss have foot covers in winter, and 
partly in summer also; they have curtains before the win 
dows and lamps, and soine of them are provided also with 
arm-slings, tables, mirrors and other articles of luxury; the 
third and fourth-class have no such furnishings. 

Wichert estimates that on the average only 11.7 per cent. 
of the seats of the first-class compartments is occupied, 
against 23.2 per cent. of the second, 22.3 of the third, and 
30 per cent. of the room in the fourth. On this account he 
believes that the first-class does not pay in proportion to the 
accommodation it obtains. The first, second and third-class 
pay their proper proportion, the fourth-class not quite 
enough; the first-class scarcely half what they should. He 
opposes the proposition to have seats in the fourth-class com_ 
partments, and says they are good enough for the price, 
The third-class passengers, who pay almost twice as much 
as the second-class, he would provide something 
other than hard, uncushioned wooden benches; he would 
have these lightly cushioned, curtains hung over the win- 
dows, and a window on each side of the compartment door, 
besides the one in the door, and have them made larger than 
at present. Usually at present in aJl compartments only the 
window in the door can be opened ; he would have the side 
windows also made to letdown. The second-class cars he 
thinks too luxuriously furnished, leaving little to be gained 
by going first-class. Many of the occupants of the latter, he 
says, travel on free passes ; the paying passengers are either 
persons of rank, who feel compelled to go first-class, foreign- 
ers, who do not understand the circumstances, or people who 
pay the higher fare expecting to havea whole compartment 
to themselves. 

At the end of 1879, Wichert said, there were no less than 
2,653 passenger cars in Germany lighted with gas, almost 
exclusively by the Pintsch system, which isa German in 








vention. At the end of 1880 3,732 cars in Prussia alone 
were lighted with gas, and 1,487 more were about to be 
fitted with gas apparatus. Wichert says that the cost, 
including interest on the investment in gas works and ap- 
paratus, is not more than for lighting with oil or candles, 
though the illumination is twice as great. For some time 
after the introduction of railroads into Prussia, the cars 
were not lighted at all, and in 1844 the King himself thought 
it necessary to issue a note calling attention to the desir- 
ability of lighting the cars at night, and it was two years 
later before the practice became general. Now the Prus- 
sians claim to have the best lighted cars in the world. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—Track on 
the Republi-an Valley line is extended from Culbertsoa, 
Neb., west by south 16 miles 

Evansville & Terre Haute.—The Owensville Branch is 
extended from Owensville, Ind., westward to Cynthiana, 6 
miles. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Extended from Brazos 
Crossing, Tex., northward to Cleburne, 20 miles. 

Jefferson City, Lebanon & Southwestern.—Extended 
southwest to Russellville, Mo., 7 miles. 

New Orleans Pacific.—Extended from Plaquemine, La., 
northwest to the Atchafalaya, 40 miles. 

Southern Maryland.—Track laid from Brandywine, Md., 
southeast to Charlotte Hall, 21 miles. 

Western North Carolina.—Extended from Ivy Creek, 
N. C., northwest 8 miles. Track is also laid on the Duck- 
town Branch from Asheville, N. C.. west 6 miles. 

This is a total of 124 miles of new railroad, making 5,763 
miles this year, against 4,614 miles reported at the corres- 
ponding time in 1880, 2,859 miles in 1879, 1,724 miles},in 
1878, 1,824 miles in 1877, 1,913 miles in 1876, 1,080 miles in 
1875, 1,524 miles in 1874, 3,130 miles in 1873 and 6,106 
miles in 1872. : 








WESTERN GRAIN RECEIPTS continue light, and at Chicago 
and Milwaukee have decreasad from week to week through- 
out October, the daily average baving been for the suc- 
cessive weeks of the month this year and last, as follows : 


—-_——-——-- Week.——-- —- 

First. Second. Third. Fourth. Month. 
1881 .... 717,001 638,967 458,614 432,215 551,752 
1880 .... 989,950 910,098 897,646 756.638 878,438 


{In September the average daily receipts of these two places 
were 736,519 bushels, against 772,316 last year. In October 
this year the receipts were 25 per cent. less than in Septem- 
ber; last year they were 12 per vent. more; and while this 
year’s receipts were but 5 per cent. less than last year’s in 
September, they were nearly 60 per cent. less in October. 
For some little time recently the shipments of these ports, 
though not large compared with those of previous years, 
have been greater than their receipts. Much has been said 
of the great accumulation of grain at these markets and 
elsewhere; but although the stocks on hand in store are con- 
siderably larger than at this time lost year, they are much 
less than at this time in 1879, and the whole accumulation 
in Chicago would suffice only for two or three weeks of brisk 
shipments. The demand for vessels for grain is very small, 
and lake rates on grain have never been so low before at this 
time of the year. 

Taking the receiptsof flour and grain together at these 
markets for the month of October for four successive 
years, we have the following aggregates, in bushels: 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Flour and grain...17.458,455 24,707,366 24,738,125 18,088,185 

The total is nearly a fourth less this year than in either 
1880 or 1879, but a trifle greater than in 1878. The gain 
is in flour, the receipts of which, reduced to bushels, have 
been as follows, and the following percentages of the above 
totals: 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
| eee eee 2,276,761 2,826,953 2,898,747 3,742,640 
P. c. of total grain..... 13.1 il. 11.7 20.7 


The development of the milling industry in the Northwest 
(chiefly in Minnesota) is strikingly shown by the fact that in 
this month, when the grain receipts of the Lake Michigan 
ports fell from 22,841,378 to 14,345,545 bushels (87 per 
cent.), their flour receipts increased nearly 30 per cent. 
And if we compare the wheat and flour receipts, aside from 
the receipts of other grains, we shall find a still more strik_ 
ing progress, as follows: 





1878, 1879. 1880. 1881. 

Wheat, bu.......... .6,050,332 9,610,891 5,007,880 1,879,520 
Flour, bu..... i 9'976,761 2,826,953 2,898,747 3,742,640 
Total, bu............ 8,327,093 12,447,844 7,906,627 5,622,160 
P. c. of flour..... .... 27, 27 41.7 66.6 


= While in 1878 and 1879 only about one-fourth of the wheat 
reached Lake Michigan in the shape of flour, this year two- 
thirds of it has been flour. The total, however, is a much 
smaller quantity than in any other of the four years and not 
half so great as in 1879 in October. The gainin flour has 
been greater in proportion at Chicago than at Milwaukee. 
In 1878 Chicago received but about 21 per cent. more than 


independent action of the different companies, and un- 
equally. Last Tuesday (Nov. 1) the Vanderbilt roads made 
their rates 20 cents per 100 lbs. on grain and flour and 25 
cents on provisions from Chicago to New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore alike. This made its rate equal to the Penn- 
sylvania’s on grain but 5 cents higher on provisions. But on 
Wednesday the Pennsylvania advanced its rates 5 cents, to 





25 cents per 100 lbs, to New York for both grain and pro- 
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visions, with the usual differences to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more; that is, 2 cents le:s to Philadelphia and 3 cents less to 
Baltimore. The roads are unable to take all the freight offer- 
ing, but it isnot because they are carrying an unusually 
large quantity of through freight to the East. 
The aggregate sbipments are not greater than they 
have been for some months, and the Chicago shipments are 
smaller. For the week ending Oct. 22 they were 56,804 
tons, against 56,995 inthe second week and 60,578 in the 
first weex of October, while for the four weeks ending Sept. 
25 the shipments averaged 63,475 tons per week. The re- 
port of the Board of Trade for the fourth week of October 
shows nearly the same shipments as the week before. This 
week the roads were not ali charging the same rates, but the 
distribution of the shipments seems to have been little af- 
fected by this fact. The Pennsylvania, which charged the 
highest rates, carried nearly the same as the week before, 
and as large a proportion of the whole as in September. It 
is probable, however, that the roads were kept busy last 
week by carrying freight engaged before the new rates were 
made. 

The explanation of the fact that the roads are crowded 
now when these shipments are less than they were earlier in 
the season is the activity of local traffic, which absorbs cars 
altogether out of proportion to the business. At this time 
all kinds of perishable freight are urged forward. Shippers 
are in haste to get potatoes, apples and other staples liable 
to freeze, into market before winter comes; hay an? other 
feed is wanted in the towns; and as this traftic cannot well 
wait, and, moreover, is profitable, it gets the cars in prefer- 
ence to through grain and provisions. 


Sree 2 ete 

THE COLORADO FREIGHT TRAFFICis apportioned by agree- 
ment among the three lines west of the Missouri which 
reach Colorado—the Union Division of the Union Pacific, 
the Kansas Division of the same company, apd the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. A statement of the earnings from 
this traffic has recently been made, which shows that the 
total earnings from west-bound freight from Jan. 1 to Oct. 15 
last were $4,370,597, and from east-bound only $479,467, 
the west-bound being nine times as great as the east-bound. 

The character of this trattic is radically different from 
that of the western agricultural states. It consists chicfly 
of supplies for the mining regions, and there is returned 
little except ores and base bullion, the small amount of agricul- 
tucal produc: raised in Colorado being consumed chiefly at 
home. However, the pool, we believe, does not cover the 
live-stock shipments, or only a small part of them, these 
being regarded as local traffic, and forming, probably, by 
far the larger part of the eastward shipments. 

The total earnings for the 9! months are at the rate of 
$6,125,000 a year—a very considerable sum, considering 
that the country contributing it but a few years ago was an 
almost unknown and uninhabited wilderness, and that even 
now it is very thinly peopled. There cannot be many com- 
munities as large as this which depend so much on 
transportation or have to pay so large a proportion 
of their gross earnings for it, as not only must their freight 
be hauled immense distances, but a comparatively small 
amount of it must support a large mileage of railroad, the 
traffic being very thin on most of the Colorado lines, and the 
rates necessarily high in proportion. A little more than a 
year. ago the total population of the state was less than 
200,000, and it has to support a v. hole system of railroads, 
beSides paying the freight earnings quoted above. 








MINNESOTA is shown to be an important contributor of 
traffic to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway by its 
report to the Minnesota Railroad Commissioners for the 
year ending with June last. In that year 24 per cent. of the 
company’s earnings were made by its Minnesota lines, and 
no less than 1,944,137 barrels of flour, 7,304,764 bushels of 
wheat and 1,374,981 bushels of other grains were shipped 
eastward from its Minnesota stations. besides 2,000,000 
bushels and more of wheat shipped westward. 
The wheat and flour together were equivalent 
to more than 18,000,000 bushels, which is nearly half 
Minnesota’s production in 1880, and a good deal more than 
half of its exports. But doubtless a great deal of this is 
counted twice in the reports. The road carries wheat to 
market, or to mills in the state, and there delivers 
it, and afterwards may receive it again and 
earry it eastward to Milwaukee or Chicago. Out of 
about 1,300,000 tons of freight of all kinds carried 
by this road in Minnesota, 474,000 were grain and 
flour; animals and provisions only 18,000, and all other 
agricultural produce only 10,500; and as about 911¢ per 
cent. of the grain and flour was flour and wheat, the over- 
whelming importance of this crop to the Minnesota rail- 
roads is evident. It afforded about 435,000 tons of freight ; 
all other grains 40,000, and al! other farm productions 28,- 
500. Next in importance comes lumber, of which 76,700 tons 
were carried last year—about one-sixth as much weight as 
the grain supplied. . 





British Karl Exports To THE UNITED STATES were 
large in September, but still smaller than in any previous 
month since March, and nearly twice as great as in Sep- 
tember last year. Down to the end of September the ex- 
ports to the United States had been 240,271 tons this 
year, against 171,621 last and 21,961 in 1879, this y2ar the 
quantity being no less than eleven times as great as in 1879. 
Our takings this year were enough for 2,730 miles of tracx 
of 56-lbs. rails. We have taken but little more iron than 
last year, the intrease being nearly allin steel rails, and of 
late months the exports of iron to this country have been 
especially small. 

The numbers of tons of iron and steel rails exported from 





Great Britain to the United States in each month this year 
and last have been as follows: 











1881. —-—-----1880. a 

Steel. Iron. Total. Steel. Iron. Total 
1,705 5,666 7.368 7.350 7,941 15.291 

4,380 10,419 14,799 6,162 6.608 12.77 
14,891 10,829 25,720 4,010 10,518 14,528 
28,050 10,352 38,402 7,075 13,727 28,802 
seveeeeees 22,028 17,206 39,844 22,968 6,305 29,273 
21,082 10,616 3F.698 16,342 17,572 33,914 
20,096 3,72 3,82 54 7.785 14,829 
cdcec' Qe 76 58E 11,85: 4.419 16,272 
September... 20,111 7 038 05 3880 13,932 
Total..... 156.773 83.408 240.271 92,866 78.755 171.621 
The steel rail exports have kept up very well; but the ex- 


ports of iron rails, which average more than 10,000 tons per 
month during the first six months of the year, in the last 
three have averaged little more than 6,000, 





LAKE RaTEs, which had risen to 284 cents a bushel for 
corn from Chicago to Buffalo in the early part of last week, 
fell rapidly, notwithw®anding the advance in rail rates, and 
this week are quoted as low as 1% cents—which is nearly as 
low as ever in midsummer, though the higher insur- 
ance and the dangers at tbis season make the 
voyage costly. In fact, sailing vessels have generally re- 
fused to take cargoes at current rates, and the shipments, 
which are not large, are almost entirely by propellers, which 
have their regular trips to make and want the grain for 
ballast. The appearances are that the season for sailing 
vessels in the grain trade has already practically closed, a 
month before the frost will cluse it. At this time last year 
the vessels were getting 7 to 71< cents—four times as much 
as now. 

Canal rates during most of the week ending Wednesday 
have been 4% cents a bushel for corn and 544 for wheat from 
Buffalo to New York, but Wednesday an advance of / cent 
was reported. Thecanal shipments fora week have been 
much larger than in previous weeks this fall. Last year at 


Ocean rates closed Wednesday at 3d. per bushel for grain 
by steam from New York to Liverpool. Within the past 
two weeks they have fluctuated between 21d. and 314d. At 
this time last year 714d. was obtained, and ther it cost 30 
cents a bushel to send corn by water from Chicago to Liver- 
pool, against about 14 or 15 now. 


PASSENGER RATES have been but little changed since we 
wrote last week. The Pennsylvania and the Bultimore & 
Ohio charge $14 between New York and Chicago, without 
rebate, the New York Central $20 witha rebate of $10.75. 
Attention is attracted by the Pennsylvania’s 26-hour train, 
which we have spoken of elsewhere. The first one ran 
through on time. The New York Central proposes to put 
one on next Monday which will make better time by half an 
hour or an hour. The Grand Trunk has advanced its rates 
for tickets between Boston and Chicago from $5 to $7.25 
($3 less than the New York Central rate), and sells round- 
trip tickets good for 30 days for $14.50. It charges a dollar 
less for tickets to New York, reading, we suppose, over the 
Erie. It continues the sale of rebate tickets, the passenger 
paying $8.75 more than the net rate, and receiving it back 
at destination. It has restored the rate from Chicago to 
Buffalo. from $5 to $10. 





Fast Passenger Locomotive for 


the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 





The following are the principal dimensions of this engine 
of which we published a perspective view last week and give 
a larger elevation and half plan with this number. Next 
week cross-sections, some details and an account of the per- 
formance of the engine will be given : 


ETC., OF STANDARD CLASS ‘*K”™ 
AND TENDER. 


DIMENSIONS, PASSENGER ENGINE 





i et Sia adds siete bee iae pRbaee beae eae 4ft. 9in 
Diameter of driving wheels........ . ss aed 78 in. 
NINN 5c oc ewins ares) arkunacsanbcsce Cast iron. 
MN Shs as Uliana boh es cketoses dar -Sedsa Steel. 
TGS WIOIE «5 - ccnins 0:5 cbdedieccuarscesian es 22 ft. 7% in. 
Length of rigid wheel-base..................-+ 7 ft. 9 in. 
Diameter of driving-axle bearing............. 8 in. 
Length of i " xs a ene 10% in 
Diameter of main crank-pin bearing ........ 45¢ in 
Length of * * ad RUE: gece chan 4in 
Diameter of parallel-rod bearing | Front and 3% io 
Length of iz se ro { back 3% in 
Diameter of front tank-wheels................ 33 in 
Diameter of truck-axle bearing.............. 4% ia 
Length of - = ae : 7% in. 
Type of truck... 2.02. .0008 Rigid centre. 
Spread of cylirders. 77 in, 
Diameter of ‘“ ; 18 in. 
Length of stroke.... 24 in. 
Travel of valve...... 5% in 
INGE NOD. ce ccnecacdcn cosscasiedases 14 in 
Inside Eee SUA Avaty tha cesiche se: Bae” bs None. 
RE IG yin: sty an 4:03 5:04.09 ceweceet nares Bares 1-16 in 
EO OF COBINUC hos iceccccscaeescs cases sae 5% in 
Length of steam ports ..... .........00. sees 16% in 
Width “ Phas bac ches chckiaasakantes 146 in 
se MINN. 5 4 cccavakneseatecaua’s 34 in. 
Distance between centres of frames......... 44 in. 
ES er ert rer ert Steel 
Thickness of boiler sheets. dome ......... . 5-16 in. 
a ” ” arrel, outside 

fire-box, slope, waste and roof sheets.... 3¢ in. 
Thickness of sheet under dome.... ......... 7-16 in. 
” By oman Fe * as aaalalp kl ie ; 1 in. 
Max. internal diam. o iler. | § 5034 in. 
Min. internal diam. of boiler. ¢ ¥88° top. ; 4914 in. 
Height to centre of boiler from top of rail... 7 ft. 54 in. 
PME PINE cab bide vensicias dhaladsecWes sues 201 
YE ge ee ee eee 15¢ in. 
Outside “ Pores | tanks see Bee oon 1% in, 


INN, 5.520 vein sades bslkd ob 096000568 


Wrought iron. 
Length of tubes between tube sheets........ 











10 ft. 10 13-16 in, 

External heating surface of tubes..... ..... 1.085 sq. ft 

Fire area through tubes, le s ferrules........ 2.9 sq. ft. 

Length of fire-box at bottom (inside) ....... 9 ft. 11% in. 

Width * 6 s< ne chek oe 3 ft. 534 in. 
Height of crown sheet above top of grate 

(GOUEO OF BISDAT), « «00 o0.0.000.0 5508: er snares 3 ft. 1% in. 

Inside fire-box material’.......... Steel. 

Thickness of inside fire-box, sides............ 14 in, 
= - > os front, back and 

° 5-16 in. 

. % in. 


this time 784 cents for corn and 8% for wheat were therates.’ 











Tube sheet material ......... Steel. 
Heating surface of fire-box. 120 sq. ft. 
Total heating surface....... : 1,205 sq. ft. 
df neato binds & cher ite et Le 34.8 sq. ft. 
aximum diameter of smoke-stack | ; 
Minimum - - if ht 18 in. 
Height of stack from top of rail.............. 15 ft. 
OO 8 ft. 8 in. 
Height of cab roof from rail.................. 12 ft. 834 in. 
PP CIO RIB She Shae Ve Soh vedo. veavdbbebede 8 ft. 2 in. 
Size of exhaust nozzle...........¢..cc000 eevee 254 x Bi 
Pressure of steam per square inch........... 140 lbs. 
UOUNN OE DUR. eu 5 e G TAS EG CTE Anthracite coal. 
Weightof engine, empty................. ++. 82,700 Ibs. 
Weight on driving wheels..................+++ 59,000 Ibs. 
Wr Geee GR BEMOR.. 0 ie hss eid IA ee 25,700 Ibs 
Weight of engine in working order........... 92,700 Ibs 
Weight on Ist pair of driving wheels......... 33,600 Ibs. 


Weight on 2d pair of driving wheels....:.... 
Weight on: truck. ».....<¢sevrescesnasevieseede ° 
Engine fitted with driver brake 


31,700 Ibs. 
27.400 Ibs. 


Cnpaclty of tail tC). AE ei te 2,400 gal. 

i SMU, ds ota ses pikaavins sc’ 12,000 lbs. 
No. wheels under tender......... .........08 8. 
Diam. of wheels under tender.......... . ... 33 in. 


Material of wheels under engine truck and 
a eps Sie ah OBES PPE Cast iron, steel-tired. 
Diam. of tender-truck journals............... 3% in. 
Length a re Pics wdepasencdss fom 7 in, 
Weight of tender, empty................. sees 26,100 Ibs. 
as _- ER oe reek 56,300 Ibs. 


Tender fitted with water scoop 








Webb’s Patented Locomotives. 


Mr. F. W. Webb, the Mechanical Engineer of the Loudon 
& Northwestern Railway, has recently taken out an English 
patent for somewhat novel improvements in locomotives. 
The driving-wheels and axles of his new engine are arranged 
in front and behind the fire-box, as in ordinary English and 
American passenger engines. A single cylinder is then 
placed in the centre of the smoke-box, between the frames, 
and is connected to a crank axle, to which the front driving 
wheels are attached. A pair of smaller cylinders is fastened 
to the outside of the frames, in front of and as near as pos- 
sible to the forward driving wheels, and these cylinders are 
connected to the back pair of driving wheels. The two 
pairs of wheels are not coupled together; the front ones be- 
ing driven by the large central cylinder and the back ones 
by the two cutside cylinders, the object aimed at being to 
dispense with coupliug-rods. 

The following abstract of the specifications is published in 
Engineering of Oct. 14: 





“In the illustration are two outside cylinders, the piston- 
rods of which are jointed with connecting rods to cranks on 
the driving wheels, behind the fire-b:x. The arch is also 
cranked for the connecting-rod of the single cylinder in the 
middle of the framing. If desired, two cylinders aud double 
cranks may be used instead of one. The vaive gear is by 
preference ‘Pay’s,’ and is shown. The cylinders may be 
compounded, the steam going first to the after pair of the 
cylinders and thev to the forward one, after passing through 
a reheater either in the boiler or in the smoke-box; but pro- 
vision is made for feeding each cylinder with live steam. 
In some cases an edited pale of wheels are placed behind 
a*, and are joined to them by coupling-rods. A slight cross 
motion is given to the valves to prevent grooving, their 
position being varied at every movement of the reversing 
lever. The fire-box is made in two parts, connected by gus- 
sets, in order to give elasticity and to allow the box to 
expand and contract with the tubes.” 


MRailroas Mews. 





General 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
New York, Lake Erie & Western, annual ‘meeting, at the 
office in New York, Nov. 29. 


Virginia Midland, special meeting, at the office in Alex- 
andria, Va., Nov. 29. 


Railroad Conventions. 

The International Road-Masters’ Association will hold its 
adjourned convention in Cleveland, O., Nov. 16. 

The Railway Conductors’ Life Insurance Association of 
the United States and Canada will hold its annual meeting 
at the St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans, beginning at 10 
a.m. on Dec, 7. The meeting will last probably two days. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Evansville & Terre Haute, 2 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able Nov. Transfer books close Nov. 5. 

New Yori:, Providence & Boston, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Nov. 10. Transfer books closed Nov. 1. i 

Boston, Concord & Montreal, 8 per cent., semi-annual, on 
the preferred stock, payable Nov. 15. 

Cedar Kapids & Missouri River (leased to Chicago & 
Northwestein), 1!¢ per cent., quarterly, payable Nov. 1. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland (leased to Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western), 3 per cent., semi-annual, on the 
preferred stock, payable Nov. 1 
— & Lawrence, 5 per cent., semi-aunual, payable 

ov. 1. ; 

Nashua a Lowell (\eased to Boston & Lowell), 4 per cent., 
semi-annual, payable Nov. 

Pullman’s Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
Nov. 15. . 

Boston & Maine, 
Nov. 15. 

Pennsylvania, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable Nov. 30. 
aa May dividend was also 4 per cent., making 8 per cent. 

nis year. 


£ per cent., semi-annual, payable 


Mail Service Extensions. 
Mail service has been ordered over the Detroit Division of 
the Wabash, St. Louis d Pacific from Detroit, Mich., to 
Butler, Ind., 121 miles, two trips daily. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Santa Cruz Railroad was sold under foreclosure in 
Santa Cruz, Cal., Oct. 1, and bought for $198,705 by F. A. 
Hibn, as attorney for the Pacific Improvement Company. 
The new owners will repair the road, change it to standard 
gauge and make it a branch of the Southern Pacific. It is 
now of 3 ft. gauge and 21 miles long, from Santa Cruz, Cal, 
to the Scuthern Pacific at Pajaro station. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

At the second and last day’s session in Washington, Oct. 
27, reports of committees appointed at the previous day’s 
session were received and disposed of. The Committee on 
Differences and Rates to the Coast reported in favor of 8 
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cents per 100 pounds in favor of lines from the West to 
Southern coast cities via Baltimore and New York, the 
Green line to charge to coast points 8 cents higher than 
Eastern lines. The report was adopted. 


Western Trunk Lines Association. 


Ata meeting in Chicago, Oct. 26, the Commisioner re- 
ported that the New York Central had paid up all arrearages 
since Jan. 1 and was fully complying with the rules of the 
Association. Dispatches had been received from the Balti- 
more & Ohio saying that directions had been given to settile 
all claims from Jan. 1, and that three clerks were employed 
in making up the accounts. The Commissioner was in- 
structed to inform the Erie and the Grand Trunk of the 
claims which should be included in the September report. 


Meeting to Abolish Commissions on Passenger 
Business. 

The following circular has been issued by Mr. W. H.- 
Dixon, dated Chicago, Nov. 1: 

‘‘Ata meeting of general passenger and ticket agents, 
held at this place, the undersigned was appointed Secre- 
tary. 

‘It was stated by many present that their managers were 
strongly of the opinion that the time had come to take up 
the matter of the abolition of all commissions, or other con- 
siderations, for the sale of the tickets, and to eadeavor to 
obtain the co-operation of the united railway interests of 
the country to secure this end. 

“The rates are lower than ever before, and consequently 
the commissions are a more serious burden thanever. All 
will admit that retrenchment in this direction is most de- 
sirable, and it is believed an agreement can be entered into 
that will be success.ul in reforming this abuse, if supple- 
mented by orders from the managers prohibiting their 
agents from receiving commissions under penalty of dis- 
missal. 

‘*T have been requested by this meeting to ascertain if you 
would be willing to attend, or be represented, at a meeting 
of general passenger and ticket agents, having the above 
objects in view, and to ask for your prompt reply, as it is 
desirable that the agreement, if entered into, should take 
effect not iater than Jan. 1, 1882. 

“Please indicate in your reply your preference as to 
where and when meeting should be called.” 

Mr. Dixon’s address is No. 148 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Connecticut Railroad Commission—Hearing on 
Car Couplers. 

Messrs. George M. Woodruff, John W. Bacon and Wm. 
H. Hayward, Railroad Commissioners of Connecticut, have 
issued the following notice : 

A proposed law, providing that: ‘“‘ From and after July 1, 
1881, every carowned or controlled by any railroad com- 
pany located or operating a line or lines of railroad in this 
state shall be provided with coupling apparatus, the proper 
use of which does not require the presence of any person be- 
tween the cars at the time of coupling, and which shall 
meet with the approbution of the Railroad Commissioners,” 
having been by the last General Assembly referred to us, 
‘** with instructions to report to the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the whole subject of car coupling :” 

We hereby give notice that we will give a public bearing 
upon the subject, at our offive, No. 41 State Capitol, in 
Hartford, on ‘luesday, Nov. 29, at 10 o’clock. 

Middle States Weighing Association. 

An adjourned meeting was held in Chicago, Oct. 25, for 
the purpose of completing arrangemeuts for the formation 
of an organization which shall msure the weighing and way- 
billing of all car-lot freight at actual weight, similar to the 
Western Weighing Association. 

The meeting was well attended, 23 roads being represented, 
not including the roads in the Western Association, most of 
which were also represented. Mr. R. M. Frazer, who pre- 
sided at the Cleveland meeting, again occupied the chair, 
and Mr. Frank Snow acted as Secretary. 

Commissioner Midgley stated that in accordance with the 
request made at the Cleveland meeting he bad sent to the 
various roads in the territory above named copies of the 
agreement of the Western Association and a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Cleveland meeting. He hoped these papers 
had given them an opportunity to become familiar with 
the workings ©f the Weighing Association, and that 
they were now prepared to act definitely on the propo- 
sition to exten! the system in operation west of Chicago 
and St, Louis to the territory east of those cities. Mr. E. 
P. Ripley, of the Burlington, Mr. J. T. Sanford, of the Rock 
Island, Mr. H. Tucker, of the Illinois Central, and Mr. C. 
G. Eddy, of the Northwestern, made statements showing 
the benefits derived from the Western Association, the 

racticability and success of the system of weighing car-load 

reight at initial points of shipment and the profits made by 
dojng so, One of these gentlemen stated that his road alone 
had made $100,000 since the adoption of the system abouta 
year ago. 

When the question of forming an association was put to 
a vote it was found that all the roads within the territory 
named yoted in its favor, with the exception of the Pennsy]- 
vania Company and the Lake Shore & Michigan. Southern. 
The representatives of the latter roads stated that they 
yoted against the proposition because their managers were 
not yet ready to give their consent for joining such an 
organization. Still they thought it might be pos- 
sible that their roads would join at a future time, The 
refusal of these roads to join in the formation of such an 
association made it impossible to _ the system into effect 
now, but it was decided by the other roads to zo ahead and 
form a Middle States Railway Weighing Association, the 
organization to be put into effect when the roads not now 
willing to join get ready to come into the fold. An Execu- 
tive Committee of nine was appointed to complete the 
details of the organization. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. Lucius E. Johnson 
has been appointed Master Mechanic in charge of the shops 
at Aurora, [ll., in place of W, D. Rowley, resigned. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—It is stated that Mr. 
Hubbard C. Atkins will succeed Mr. Van Horne as General 
Superintendent. Mr. Atkins is now Superintendent of the 
Chicago, La Crosse and Prairie du Chien divisions; he began 
on the road as brakeman in 1856, and has been on it ever 
since, except for two years when he was Superintendent of 
the Winona & St. Peter road. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—From Nov. 1 the Toledo & 
Northwestern line, including the road from Tama to El- 
more and the lines operated westward from that line, will 
be known as the Northern Iowa Division. Mr. H. Burt 
is appointed Superintendent of the division, with office at 
Eagle Grove, Ia. 

r. J. M. Whitman continues Superintendent of the Iowa 
Division, including all the lines in Iowa not comprised in the 
new division. 

Mr. Charles D. Gorham has been a: 


nted Superintend- 
ent of the Wisconsin and Milwaukee of 


visions in place 


E. J. Cuyler, resigned. Mr. Gorham is now Superintendent 
rf the Western Division of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
icago. 

Paomn Nov. 1 the locomotive and car departments of this 
road are consolidated under one head and will be known as 
the Department of Motive Power and Machinery. Mr. 
George W. Tilton (heretofore Superintendent of Motive 
Power) is appointed Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Machinery, and Mr. Jemes M. Boon (late of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago), Assistant Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power and Machinery. The offices of both are at the 
West Chicago shops. . 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Sandusky, O., Oct. 19, the following directors (one- 
third of the board) were chosen for three years: J. A. Jef- 
frey, Columbus, O.; N. W. Pierce, Levi C. Wade, Boston. 
The board re-elected John S. Farlow President; N. W. 
Pierce, Vice-President; J. L. Moore, Secretary and Treas- 
cane. The road is leased to the Indiana, Bloomingion & 

Yestern. 


Credit Valley.—At the annual meeting in Toronto, Ont., 
last week, the following directors were chosen: Wm. 
Arthurs, W. J. Baines, J. Burns, P. D. Conger, R. Hay, G. 
Laidlaw, J. L. Morrison, E. B. Osler, Charles D. Rose. The 
board re-elected G. Laidlaw President; E. B. Osler, Vice- 
President. 


Danbury & Norwalk.—The board has elected Roswell P. 
Flower President; James W. Hyatt, Vice-President; H. 
Williams, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Flower afterward resigned and Vice-Preident James 
W. Hyatt was chosen President in his place. 

The list of directors recently chosen is as follows: Nathan 
M. George, Lucius P. Hoyt, Edgar 8S. Tweedy, Danbury, 
Conn.; Orrin Benedict, Bethel, Conn.; James W. Hyatt, F. 
St. John Lockwood, Norwalk, Ccnn.; Edwin Sherwood, 
ee li Conn.; R. P. Flower, Henry K. McHarg, New 

ork. 


Dayton & Hocking Valley.—The officers of this new com- 
pany are: George W. Kueisly, President; Fred. Reibold, 
Secretary and Treasurer; S. F. Rock, Engineer. Office in 
Dayton, O. 


East Tennessee, Virginia d&: Georgia.—The office of Col. 
E. W. Coie, President of this company, is to be removed 
from Chattanooga, to Knoxville, Tenn., very soon. 


Evansville, Jackson & New Orleans.—At a meeting held 
in Henderson, Ky., Oct. 19, the following directors were 
chosen: R. L. Ellison, Paris, Tenn.: J. W. Blue, Marion, 
Ky.; J. C. McElrath, Murray, Ky.; Charles Anderson, 
Kuttawa, Ky.; 8. H. Cassidy, Dycusburg, Ky. ; G. L. Dixon, 
R. G. Hervey, R. A. Hill, J. J. Kleiner, Peter Maier, P. 
Semonin, Charles Viele, Evansville, Ind.; Wm. Fleming, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. The board elected R. G. Hervey Presi- 
dent; J. J. Morton, Treasurer. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—The new board has elected 
David J. Mackey President, W. D. Ewing, Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Auditor; C. J. Grammer, General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent. 


Fitchburg.—Mr. C. L. Hartwell is appointed General 
F: eight Agent in place of J. E. Tucker, resigned. Appoint- 
ment to take effect Nov. 1. 


Galveston, Houston d& Henderson.—Mr. John Howard has 
been appointed General Ticket Agent, with office in Galves- 
ton, Tex. 


Hanover Branch.—At the annual meeting in Rockland, 
Nov. 1, the following directors were chosen: Albert Cul- 
ver, R. J. Lane, Rockland, Mass.; L. C. Waterman, South 
Scituate, Mass.; E. Y. Perry, South Hanover, Mass.; E. Q. 
Silvester, Hanover, Mass. The board elected E. Y. Perry 
President; C. T. Phillips, Clerk; Albert Culver, Treasurer. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Tewas.—Mr. Frank F, 
Hufsmith is appointed Master Mechanic, with office in 
Arkansas City, Ark., in place of Mr. Joseph Taylor, re- 
signed. 

Massachusetts Centra!.—At the annual meeting in Boston, 
Oct. 26, the following directors were chosen: Wm. A. Dick- 
inson, Henry F. Hills, Amherst, Mass.; Charles A. Cutting, 
Wayland, Mass.; Franklin Bonney, Hadley, Mass.: J. 
Edwin Smith, Worcester, Mass.; Ginery Twitciell, Brook- 
line, Mass.; George S. Boutwell, Wm. T. Parker, James W. 
Rollins, Boston; Silas Seymour, New York. 


Mid-Louisiana.—The directors of this new company are: 
J. W. Bates, H. J. Bird, A. S. Herron, Leon Jastretmski, 
D. C. Montan, Charles Wiecks. Office in Baton Rouge, La. 


Minneapolis & S*. Louis.—Mr. James D. Springer hag 
been appointed General Solicitor, with office in Minneapo- 
lis. 


New York & Connecticut Air Line.—The directors of 
new company are: Wm. W. Douglas, Providence, R. I 
T. Barnum, H. R. Barrett, A. L. Winton, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
George R, Cowles, E. K. Lockwood, S. E,. Olmstead, Nor- 
walk, Conn.; W, T. Minor, Stamford, Conn.; Sheldon Col- 
lins, H, H. Hepburn, Charles D. Ingersoll, C. B. Sidell, H. 
Walter Webb, New York. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. B. Thomas, As- 
sistant General Superintendent, is Acting Superintendent 
of Transportation in place of Mr. P, P. Wright, who has 
gone to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road, 


this 
eA 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—At the annual meeting 
inCleveland, O., Oct. 28, the following directors were 
chosen: Jarvis M. Adams, James F. Clark, P. D. Cooper. 8. 
L. Mather, John Tod, Thomas Warnock, Cleveland, O.; W. 
H. Upson, Akron, O.; Henry B. Perkins, Warren, O.: W. 
J. McKinney, W. W. Scarborough, Cincinnati; George 
Boyce, Sharon, O.; Robert Harris, W. W. McFarland, New 

ork. The old directors retired are J. H. Devereux, A. G. 
Dulman, Henry B. Payne, R. P. Ranney and J. H. Wade, 
who are replaced by W. H. Upson, a former director, 
Thomas Warnock, Secretary and Auditor of the company, 
Robert Harris, Vice-President of the Erie, W. W. Scar- 
borough, a director and large stockhoider of the Ohio & 
Mississippi and the Marietta & Cincinnati, and W. J. 
McKinney. 

The board elected Jarvis M. Adams President in place of 
J. H. Devereaux, and James F. Clark Vice-President in 
place of Jeptha H. Wade. Mr. Adams has been attorney 
for the company for a number of years; Mr. Clark has long 
been a director and was President of the old company dur- 
ing the receivership. 

e following circular is dated Oct. 28: ‘“‘At a meeting of 
the board of directors, held this day, Mr. P. D. Cuoper, for- 
merly General Superintendent of this company’s lines, was 
appointed General Manager. The General Manager has full 
pe 1 of the operation of the road and direct supervision 
over each department. The office of General Superintendent 
has been abolished.” 





New York, St. Louis & Chicago.—The directors of this 
new company are: C. R. Cummings, W. B. Howard, G. A. 





Ives, Chicago; C. S. Brice, Lima, 0.; James E. Neal, 
Hamilton, O. 


North Carolina Midland.—At a meeting held in Winston, 
N. C., Oct. 27, Messrs. J. Wilcox Brown, J. T. Cowan and 
C. Y. Holland were added to the board. The directors then 
re-elected John S. Barbour President; J. T. Morehead, 
Vice-President. 


Oley Valley.—The officers of this new pene are : 
President, John O. Keim; Vice-President, Wellington B. 
Griesemer: Secretary. E. C. Griesemer; Tressurer, Israel M. 
Bertolet; Solicitor, Hiram Y. Kaufman; Chief Engineer, 
Henry F. Kendall. Offices in Reading, Pa., except the 
President, who is in Philadelphia. . 





Oregon Railway d& Navigation Co.—The Engineering de- 
partment of this company is constituted an independent de- 
partment under the direction of A. Anderson, Chief Engi- 


neer. Mr. Anderson is also Chief Engineer of the Northern 
Pacific. Mr. H. Thielson remains in charge of the engineer- 


ing work in Oregon and Wasbington with the title of Super- 
vising Engineer of the Western Division. 


Rochester d& Pittsburgh.—Mr. J. M. Sawyer h-s been ap- 
pointed General Freight Agent of this company, with head- 
quarters at Rochester, N. Y., in place of Mr. D. G. Cauld- 
well, resigned. 


Southern Railway and Steamship Association.—At its 
annual meeting last week the Association re-ciected the old 
Board of Arbitrators, John Screven, Thomas H. Carter and 
W. R. Arthur. 


United States Commissioner of Railroods.—The Presi- 
dent has appointed Mr. Joseph K. McCammon Commais- 
sioner of Railroads in the Interior Department, in place of 
Theophilus French. Mr. McCammon is a lawyer, and is 
now Assistant Attorney General for the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


Vermont Valley.— Ata meeting held Nov. 1 Oscar Ed- 
wards, of Northampton, Mass.,and Hugh Heury, of Ches- 
ter, Vt., were chosen directors to fill vacancies. The board 
then elected A. B. Harris. of Springfield, Mass. President, 
in place of Gouverneur Morris, who declined re-election, and 
James H. Wiltiams, Jr., Clerk and Treasurer, in place of 
James H. Williams, deceased. 


‘\irginia Midlagnd.—At a meeting of the board in Alex- 
andria, Va., Oct. 29, Joseph Bryan, Wm. P. Clyde and T. M, 
Logan were chosen directorsin place of Wm. F. Frick, Wm, 
Keyser and Osman Latrobe, resigned 

Col. T. M. R. Taleott, General Manager of the Richmond 
& Danville, was appointed General Manager of this road 
also. Mr. Peyton Randolpb, the late General Manager, 
continues with the roud as Assistant G. neral Manager. 2 
W. M.S. Dunn was appointed Eng.neer and Superintend- 
ent, with office in Alexandria. 


Western Maryland.—The new board has re-elected John 
M. Hood President and General Manager: Alexander Rie- 
man, Vic:-President: Jonn 8S. Harden, Treasurer. 

Zanesville & Southeastern.—The officers of this new com- 
pany are: President, M. Churchill; Vice-President, James 
Herdman; Secretary and Treasurer, W. A. Graham. Office 
in Zanesville, Ohio. 


PERSONAL, 


—Mr. L. B. Ball, for 10 years past Road-Master of the 
Boston & Lowell road, has resigned on acccunt of ill-health, 


--Mr. Horace R. Brooke, Car Recorder of the Trans-Ohio 
divisions of the Baitimore & Ohio road, was married at 
Newark, Oct. 26, to Miss Annie Hughes. 


—It is understood that Mr. Louis Viele, formerly General 
Freight Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, is to 
be Commissioner of the new Peoria pool. 


—Mr. E. J. Cuyler has resigned his position of Superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee and Wisconsin divisions of the 
Chicago & Northwestern road, after long service with the 
company. 


—Mr. A. B. Stickney, General Superintendent of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, has resigned his position, to date 
from Dec. 31 next. His residence will be in St. Paul, Minn., 
after that date. 


—Mr. Charles D, Gorham, Superintendent of the Western 
Division of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago road, has 
resigned that office to accepta position on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road. 


—Mr. John Newell, General Manager of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern road, is to have leave of absence for 
several months to give him much-needed rest. He will 
spend most of his vacation in Europe. 


—Mr. Wm. Tracy, a prominent lawyer of New York and 
an authority on commercial law, died at his residence in this 
city Nov. 2,aged 77 years. He was for many years coun- 
sel for the Illinois Central Company. 


—Mr. W. D. Rowley has resigned bis position as Master 
Mechanic in charge of the shops at Aurora, IIL, on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy road, Mr. Rowley was at one 
time Master Mechanic of the Kansas City, st. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs road. 


—Mr, Walter Shanly, well known for his work as engineer 
and contractor on the Intercolonial, the Hoosac Tunnel and 
other important works, is reported dangerously ill at his 
home at Thorndale, Opt. He has lately been engaged on 
the Canadian Pacitic. 


—The Democrats of the Eleventh New York District have 
nominated for Congress Mr. Roswell P. Flower, who is a 
director of the Chicigo & Northwestern and the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and President of the Dan- 
bury & Norwalk Company. 


—Mr. Joseph Taylor has resigned his position as Master 
Mechanic of the Little Rovk, Mississippi River & Texas 
road, on account of ill health. The shops are inthe Missis- 
sippi River bottom, and Mr. Taylor is unable to continue a 
resident of that unhealthy district. His address will be at 
Little Rock, Ark., for the present. 


—Mr. L. P. Relyea resigned his position on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road Nov. 1, after an unbroken 
service of 33 years and six months, four years as a ma- 
chinist in the Syracuse shops, eight years and three months 
as locomotive engineer and 22 yearsand three months as 
Locomotive Dispatcher at Rochester. 


—Gen, J. H. Devereux retired from the presidency of the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road at the election lest 
week, after several years’ service as Receiver and President, 
during which the company has been reorganized and the 
road almost rebuilt, Gen, Devereux will give his whole 
time to the Ohio Railway Company hereafter. 


—Mr. J. 8. Antonelle, who is a contractor on the Buffalo, 
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the Suez Canal. 
Corsica. 


—Mr. W. C. Van Horne has resigned his position as Gen- 


eral Superintendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road, to accept the office of General Manager of the Can- 
adian Pacific. His resignation takes effect Jan. 1 next. Mr. 
Van Horne has had experience on many roads, and has 
served as General Superintendent on the St. Louis, Kansas 
City & Northern, the Chicago & Alton and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and as General Manager on the 
Southern Minnesota 


—Hon. Nehemiah Perry, a well-known citizen of Newark, 
N. J., died in that city, Nov. 1, of pneumonia. He was 65 

ears old, and had served as Mayor of the city, in the Legis- 
ature of the state and in Congress. He was for several 
years a director of the New Jersey Railroad & Transporta- 
tion Company and of its successor, the United New Jersey 
Railroad & Canal Company. A singular fact connected 
with Mr. Perry’s death was that his wife died of the same 
disease only a few hours before him. 


—Gen. George B. Wright, who was the first Railroad 
Commissicner of Obio, and as such did good work. and from 
that position was made President of the Atlantic & Great 
Western, and afterwards became Receiver of the Indianapo- 
lis, Bloomington & Western, is urged by his friends for the po- 
sition of United States Commissioner of Railroads (the 
office till recently called the Auditor of Pacific Railroad Ac- 
counts). No one else with his experience in railroad affairs 
has ever been mentioned for the place, so far as we know. 


—Mr. Robert E. O’Brien, who for most of the time since 
the establishment cf Mr. Fink’s office has had charge of the 
keeping of the accounts and the statistics, with the title of 
Secretary, has accepted an appointment as Chief Engineer 
of anew railroad in Manitoba, and left New York to take 
his new place Oct. 31. Mr. O’Brien’s work has been chiefly 
that of an engineer, and for some time he was Chief En- 

ineer and for a while General Superintendent of the At- 
antic & Great Western. But in Mr. Fink’s office he has 
shown extraordinary skill as an office manager and organ- 
izer. Nearly everything was new there and without prec- 
edent, but, very largely owing to Mr. O’Brien, the business 
there has been thoroughly systematized, and the force of 
clerks made extraordinarily efficient. His place will not be 
filled at present. Mr. Fink announces in a circular that for 
bo present the duties of the office will be performed by him- 
self. 


—Mr. W. Martin, President of the Copper Queen Mining 
Co., gave a very enjoyable supper at the Hotel Brunswick, 
New York, Oct. 27, to his fellow-classmates of 1856, in com 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of their grad- 
uation at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, N. 
Y., to which a few personal friends from among graduates 
of the other classes were invited. Besides the host, 
there were present of the class of 56 C. C. Mar- 
tin, Principal Assistant Engineer on the Brooklyn Bridge; 
Joseph P. Davis, Vice-President of the Metropolitan Tele- 

hone & Telegraph Co.; Hiram F. Mills, Lawrence, Mass. : 

ames J. Allen, C. W. Boynton, Harvey S. Chatfield, Geo. 
F. Ells and Edmund Yardley; and of other classes, fellow- 
students of 25 years ago, were Charles Macdonald, Presi- 
dent of the Delaware Bridge Co,; Francis Collingwood, of 
the East River Bridge, and Prof. De Volson Wood, of the 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken. Letters were received from 
John A. Wilson 
of Troy. 





Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Nine months ending ae. 30: 
8 








A 1880. Ine. or P.c. 
Northern Central.. $4,030,253 $3,584,106 I. 12.4 
Net earnings.... 1,248,466 1,164,934 I. 7.2 
Month of September: 
Northern Central.. 29,565 $464,094 D. 7.4 
Net earnings.... 50,406 191,738 D. 74.7 
Month of October: ‘ 
Denver & R.G..... $665,686 $473,318 I. $192,368 40.7 
Mil., L. G. & W.... 71,395 40,124 I. 31,271 78. 
First week in October : e 
N.Y. & N. England $68,295 $57,747 I. $10,548 18.2 
Second week in October : 
N.Y. & N. England $63,888 $49,998 I. $13,890 27.8 
Third week in October: 
Bur., Cedar Rap. 
_ rama gE $45,786 $42,528 I. $3,258 7.7 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.. 349,000 341,143 1 7,857 2.3 
Flint. & Pere M.. 38,793 202 I. 1,431 3.9 
Han. & St. Jo. ... 49,002 56, Dz. 7,393 3.2 
Ind., Bloom & W.. 41,306 D. 5,284 L.3 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.. 200.184 a 40,266 5.2 
N.Y. & N. England 60,059 I. 10,061 Jl 
St. L., L. M. & see 161,249 a 8,446 5.5 
S. P., Min. & Man. 146,551 a 77,205 111.4 
Week ending Oct. 8: 
Grand Trunk...... £43,768 £45,915 D. £2,147 4.7 
Week ending Oct. 22: 
Chi. & Gd. Trk..... $39,693 $36,802 I. $2,891 7.8 


Grain Movement. 
For the week ending Oct. 22 receipts and shipments of grain 
of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern markets and 
receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in bushels, 
for the past eight years : 
Northwestern ree — 
~ Cc 





Northwestern . Atlantic 

Total. By rail. by rail. receipts. 

3,405,068 321,261 9.4 35,496,749 

2,589,240 = 1,213,492 3,765,499 

3.910.976 = 1,359,160 4,010,233 

3,215,675 661,309 6,374,999 

3,498,848 891,528 5,637,689 

4,283,729 1,387,767 7.571, 863 

bse 5,639,945 1,874,401 7.695,300 
1881......... 4,004,019 4,747,161 2,146,046 





The receipts of the Northwestern markets have been | \nthracite .. 


smaller in the corresponding week but twice in eight years 


—in 1874 and 1877; last year they were more than twice as | 


large. Compared with previous weeks they are 1,638.000 
bushels less than the wiek before, and the smallest since the 
middle of May. The shipments of these markets are 16 per 
cent less than last year, but larger than in the corresponding 
week of any previous year. They sre, too, $34,000 bnshels 
more than the week before, ana the largest for five weeks. 
Only 498 bushels are reported shipped down the Mississippi 
this week. The receipts of Atlantic ports are 4,365,000 
bushels (57 per cent.) less than the year before, smaller than 
in any corresponding week for eight years, and smaller than 
in any fall week of any year before since 1876. 

Of the Northwestern receipts Chicago had 51.5 per cent., 
Peoria 14.1, St. Louis 10.1, Milwaukee 8.7, Toledo 6.6, 
Detroit 3,5, Duluth 3.5, and Cleveland 2 per cent. 


Pittsburgh & Western extension to Salamanca, has cer- 
tainly had a varied experience in railroad work, having had 
contracts in Europe, Asia and America, besides a canal con- 
tract in Africa, where he was employed with his father on 
Mr. Antonelle is a native of the island of 





Of the whole decrease of 1,638,000 bushels, Chicago 
suffered 1,207,000, and its percentage, with one exception, 
was the smallest since May. But St. Louis had a smaller 
proportion than usual also, and there have been but 
two weeks before this year when the quantity of its receipts 
was so small, and these were before the Mississippi opened 
last February. Peoria, on the other hand, has larger receipts 
than for three weeks previous, and a larger percentage of 
the whole than before since May. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 52.1 per cent., 
Boston 17.1, Muntreal 11.6, Baltimore 10.7, Philadelphia 6, 
New Orleans 2,2, and Portland U.3 per cent. New York’s re- 
ceipts are about the same as the week before; the decrease of 
470,000 bushels was at Montreal, PhiladeJphia and Balti- 
more. Philadelpbia’s receipts have not been so small before 
since the first week of the year, and it had but one week of so 
small receipts in 1880, There have been two weeks of smaller 
receipts at Baltimore this year—the first of January and the 
second of May. Its average down to October had been 
$15,700 bushels, against 358,000 in this last week. New 
York’s average down to October was 2,275,000 bushels, 
against 1,736,000 in this last week. 

Exports from Atiantic ports for five successive weeks have 
een : 

1881: Oct. 26. 
Flour, bbis.. 58,590 
Grain, bu. ..2,761,643 

1880: 

Fiour, bbls. 75,573 107,596 126,074 64,346 109,969 
Grain, bu...5,302,054 5,800,518 5,387,439 5,760,784 4,773,358 

The grain exports in these five weeks have rot been half 
as great this year as last, and for the last eight weeks the 
exports have decreased 22,955,340 bushels, from 44,199,467 
to 21,244,127, or 52 per cent., compared with those of the 
corresponding eight weeks of last year, while the flour ex- 
ports fell off 229,447 barrels, or 31 per cent. 

For the week ending Oct. 28 receipts and shipments at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were : 





———— Week ending. ———-———_ = 
Oct. 19. Oct. 12. Oct. 5. Sept. 28. 

53,559 53,769 63,439 75.993 
2,352,219 2,451,884 2,488,195 2,942,329 








———-Receipts .-——— ——-—-Shipments.—- — 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
Chicago. cesses 2,000,242 4,493,215 2,551,062 3,019,233 
Milwaukee...... 316,454 509,075 153,500 322,447 
Both.......... 2,685,696 5,002,290 2,704,562 3,341,680 


The receipts were thus 46 per cent. and the shipments 19 
per cent. less than last year. The receipts went on decreas- 
ing from week to week in October, averaging 717 bushels a 
day in the first week, 639,000 in the second, 458,600 in the 
third, and 447,600 in the fourth week. in this last week 
the shipments slightly exceeded the receipts, which has not 
bappened before for a long time. 

For this week ending Oct. 28 receipts and shipments at 
Buffalo were: 
——S§ 





— 


—-—--Receipts.-——— 
1881 188 


hipments. 
1881. 880 





By water.........1,623,000 4,163,000 1,016,000 1,434,760 
So aes . 618,200 893,200 715.200 1,570,300 
Total... ..... 2,241,200 5,056,200 1,731,200 —_ 3,005,060 


There is a decrease of 2,540,000 bushels (60 per cent.) in 
lake receipts, and of 275,000 (31 per cent.) in rail receipts; a 
decrease of 418,760 bushels (29 per cent.) in canal ship- 
ments, and of 855,100 (54!¢ per cent.) in rail shipments. 
The rail shipments this year were much the smallest that 
have been reported since navigation opened, but the canal 
shipments were the largest for four weeks, and not much 
below the average since the low rail rates were made. 
Receipts at four Eastern ports were: 


New Phila- Balti- 

1881. York. Boston. delphia, more. Total. 
Bushels...... 1,868,547 433,329 229,700 468.662 3,000,238 
P. ec. of total. 62.3 14.4 de 15.6 100.0 

1880. 

Bushels...... 4,503,971 409,450 1,200,100 1,569,910 7,783,431 
P. c. of total. 09.1 5.e 15.4 20.2 100.0 


Notwithstanding a decrease of 69 per cant. in the total 
Boston makes a gain. The falling off is great at New York, 
is very large. but not so large in proportion, as at Philadei- 
phia and Baltimore. New York and Boston received 76.7 
per cent. of the whole this year, against 64.4 last year, dur- 
ing this week. Of the New York receipts 1,070,753 bushels 
(59.7 per cent.) were by rail this, against 1,530,846 busbels 
(33.3 per cent. last year. 

Buffalo receipts of grain up to Oct. 21 are reported as fol- 
lows, flour in barrels and grain in bushels: 





-—— our,-—— — -Grain 
1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
PP ND, iin cesckears 851,838 1,101,669 51,773,450 93,790,639 
= 760.800 = 772,100 927,509,900 28,167,900 
OMA, snc. sczsaes 1,612.638 1,873,769 79,283,350 121,958,539 
Fer cent. by rail.... 47.2 41.2 34.7 23.1 


The large decrease was almost all in lake receipts, the rail 
yeceipts very nearly holding their own. Shipments east- 
ward of grain received by lake were, in bushels: 

8 1880. 





88 Decrease. Pe 

ge ee 28,302,872 63,278,404 34,975,532 55.3 
2 eee 19,788,860 24,509,738 4,520,878 18.6 
er 48,091,732 87,588,142 39,496,410 46.2 
Per cent. by rail... 41.1 ee) eabvadsn on Ae 
The canal opened May 17 this year and April 20 last year. 
Baltimore grain receipts in Ovtober were as follows, flour 


in barrels and grain in bushels, flour being reduced to wheat 
in the totals: 





1881. 1880. Ine. or Dec.  P.c. 
DES Scan sus tie Kioeae 115,421 130,755 D. « 15,334 Rf 
OER xia ical cer 1,248,247 4,107,711 D. 2.859.464 69.6 
Sal anes 1 ETET'"605;689 6102807: 5118 0.8 
Other grain.............. 220.923 209,644 I, 5.4 








Total grain...... ....2,074,859 4,928,162 D. 
Total flour reduced 
aaa 2,651,964 5,581,937 D. 2,929,975 52.5 


Other grain this year included 114,261 busbels oats, 69,- 
251 bushels rye and 37,411 bushels barley. Exports in Octo- 
ber were 19,207 barreis and 1,200 bags flour, 606,871 bush - 
els wheat and 350,089 bushels.corn. 

Coal Movement. 





3,330,864 | follows : 


| 


| 
| 





Coal tonnages reported for the week ending Oct. 15 are as 


1881. 1880. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

ee 600,640 647,715 D. 47,075 7.3 
semi-bituminous........ ..... 105.347 78,167 I. 27,180 34.8 
Bituminous, Penna........... 59,721 44,862 I. 14,859 33.4 
Rs SING 6 ci ciin 40k dddecieme 42.474 32.087 I. 10,387 382.5 
Much complaint is made by the semi-bituminous and 


bituminous coal operators in Pennsylvania and Maryland of 
the difficulty of getting cars. Cumberland and Clearfield 
shippers especially are unable to fill their orders for jack of 
ears, and the price of those coals has gone up at tidewater. 


Colorado Freight Traffic. 

The comparative statement of tonnage for eight days of 
October ending Oct. 15 of the Colorado business of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, the Kansas Divi- 
sion of the Union Pacific and the Union Division of the Un- 
ion Pacific Railroad shows that the revenue from east-bound 


From west-bound freight the total for the eight days was 
$133,512.08, and since Jan. 1, $4,370,597.08. 


Traffic of New York Canals. 


ted the week ending Oct. 3, the following figures are re- 
por 


° 1881. 1880. Decrease. P.c. 
Tons CLE RPI 197,365 231,5 34,199 15.0 
Miles cleared by boats...... 266,291 350,215 83,924 24.0 
| ee A he $26,870 $41,524 $14,654 35.6 
The principal freights, in tons, were : 
1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
EE OR 66,769 49,794 Inc. 16,966 34.0 
RSs a8 ona te ct nica 44,036 90,579 Dec. 46,543 51.4 
Iron and iron ore........ 19,848 20,123 Dec. 275 1.4 
OS RT orien 34,93) 36,551 Dec. 1,615 4.4 
Sugar and molasses..... 316 121 Inc. 195 161.0 


The coal shipments, after having been extraordinarily 
large for a long time, have suddenly become light. 


Freight Business with Boston. 


The Bostun Herald says: ‘‘ For the 12 months ending Sept. 
30, 1881, the four trunk lines from the West delivered in 
Boston loaded cars as follows: 





1881. 1880. 
Boston & Albany, at Albany................-00. 162,382 153,053 
Fitchburg. at Hoosac Tunnel................ 00. 64,117 54,30 
Hartford & New Haven, at Harlem River...... 33,926 20,324 
Central Vermont, at St. Albans................. 71,000 64.800 
is vind d:6dne) te RasA ls Sawnpabhe Cas snenabe 331,369 292,480 


3.5 


‘* Total increase, 38,889 cars, or 13.3 per cent.” _ 
It will be seen that the increase was greatest both in actual 
number of cars and in proportion by the New Haven road, 


which receives freight from the Pennsylvania. 


What a Barge Tow has Done on the Mississippi, 

At the recent River Convention in St. Louis an excursion 
down the Mississippi was given to the delegates and invited 
guests. The party was accommodated in the Future City 
and four new barges of the St. Louis & Mississippi 
Valley Transportation Company. On the bow of 
the Future City a canvas screen was erected, bear- 
ing the following screli: ‘Steamer Future City, built 
in 1873, W. A. Goll, master, has completed ninety- 
tive round trips betwen St. Louis and New Orleans. Aver- 
age number of days to each trip, 23. Has towed down- 
stream 474 barges. Has transported down-stream in car- 
goes, 446,962 tons. Has towed up-stream 491 barges. Has 
transported in up-stream cargoes 41,677 tons, Has traveled 
233,400 miles. If you tell this to Congress be sure to add 
that with animproved channel this record of work could 
have been increased 40 per cent. without any increase of 
expense. This means benefit to the producer.” 


Buffalo Canal Traffic in October. 
The Buffalo canal business in October was as follows: 





1881 1880. Decrease. P.c. 

No. boats cleared....... 849 1,424 575 40.0 
Pb hccwanmesah sie aead $43,408 $97,327 $43,519 45.1 

For the season the grain shipments were: 
1881. 1880. 

I 65.5 bn do ccawseideoaannneeees 166 195 
DELHI. 60sdcndke scecenanckseenein Quetenbane 18,760 
ON dn cniscctadaiadices Minkeainat 11,979,429 26,517,785 
TENS asinancvsceceshak? £353 Daemamaeies 14,468,896 35,260,992 
ME UNE ca cacchnucud u40speonansasasee 1,546,924 964,857 
BG Wine cn a bin r0nesecbenpecvesssiweuns i beabheenmes 395,028 
6s. snnnuacutanaas 27,995,249 63,138,662 


The decrease in the total is 35,143,413 bushels, or 56 per 
cent., and the average shipments per day have been but 
168,546 bushels against 323,813 last year, a deerease of 48 
per cent. 

The business of the Erie Canal at Buffalo from the open- 
ing up to Oct. 3L was as follows: 


188: 1880. Decrease. P. c. 
Boats cleared...... ..... 5,677 9,396 3.719 39.6 
Tolls received............ $296,515 $649,713 $353,198 54.4 
Av. receipts per day..... 1,776 3,346 1,573 47.0 


The canal opened May 17 in 1881, and April 20 in 1880, 

giving 27 days more of navigation this year than last. 
The Railroad War. 

The passenger war has entered into a new phase, the com- 
panies now seek to compete in the matter of time instead of 
in fares only. _The Pennsylvania has put on fast trains be- 
tween New York and Chicago which make the run in be- 
tween 25 and 26 hours. The west-bound train leaves New 
York at 8 a. m. and reaches Chicago at 9.40 a. m. next day, 
25 hours and 40 minutes. These trains are made up entirely 
of Pullman cars and the charge for a seat or berth is $8 
through. A dining car goes with each train. The New York 
Central and Lake Shore roads will put on a similar train this 
week, 

Freight rates by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio are now nominaliy 25 cents per 100 Ibs, on grain from 
Chicago to New York, 23 cents to Philadelphia and 22 to 
Baltimore. The New York Central rate is 22 cents to New 
York, 

October Receipts at Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Receipts in the month of October were: 





Chicago: 878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
GPAIR, DAs... vic.0008 12.111,936 16,803,649 19,875,323 12,655,106 
Flour, bbls .. 276,976 353,481 341,942 505,097 
TRORE, INO. 260.0000 494,548 710,544 565,761 475,832 
Milwaukee: 

Grain, bu.. ....... 3,049,758 5,076,764 2,964,055 1,690,439 
Floar, bbis........ 228,971 274,731 302,224 326,601 
BOONE. THOS. cisacace 62,924 75,159 63,780 55,425 


Compared with last year there is a decrease of 26 per cent. 
in grain at Chicago, and of 42 per cent. at Milwaukee, only 
partly made up by an increase of 48 per cent. in flour at 
Chicago and of 8 per cent. at Milwaukee. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have 
lately delivered a number of freight engines to the Northern 
Pacific rcad. 

The Grant Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., have 
nearly completed seven engines for the Richmond & 
Allegheny road. 

The Schenectady Locomotive Works in Schenectady, N. 
Y., are very busy, like all the locomotive shops, with orders 
for a long time ahead. 

The Dickson Manufacturing Co., at Scranton, Pa., is build- 
ing a number of locomotives, including some for the New 
York, Lackawanna & Western road. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works in Providence have 
completed two engines for the Southeastern, of Canada. 

A correspondent informs us that negotiations are now 
nding for the building of 100 locomotives in Great 
ritain, at prices that will make a saving to the purchasers 
after paying freight to New York and the duty upon them. 
They are for roads in the West and Southwest. The engines 





freight was $15,901.29, making since Jan. 1 $479,467.41. 


are to be of the American pattern, and built under the 
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supervision of an American of great experience. If the 
negotiations are successful, the engines will be delivered 
next year and in the first half of 1883. 


Car Notes. 


New car ~vorks are to be started at Canton,O. The com- 
pany has purchased the buildings of the old agricultural 
works in that place. 

The Michigan Car Cc. at Detroit is building 250 box cars 
for the Michigan Central road, 75 of them being for the 
Blue Line. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford shops in New 
Haven, Conn., are building several new passenger cars. 

The Flint & Pere Marquette shops at East Saginaw, 
Mich., are building some narrow-gauge freight cars for the 
Saginaw, Tuscola & Huron road. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Wrought Iron Bridge Co. at Canton, O., has taken a 
contract for three iron highway bridges at Bondville, Mass. 

The Builders’ Iron Foundry in Providence, R. I., is mak- 
ing a number of iron columns for bridge piers for the New 
Orleans Pacific road. They are 8 ft. outside diameter and 
1014 ft. long. 

The last of the seven massive piers of the Albany & 
Greenbush bridge has been brought to completion. June 1, 
1881, the first pile was driven, and after a lapse of hardly 
five months, the finishing pier is in position. Itis anticipa- 
ted that the bridge will be open for traffic by March. Its 
total length, including the approaches, is about 1,669 ft., or 
nearly oue-third of a mile: width from centre to centre of 
trusses, 28 ft. It is 29 ft. above low water mark, and the 
railroad tracks will be about 18 ft. above the wagon way. 
The draw is 400 ft. long. Its weight is 1,500 tons. and a 
30-horse power engine will be required to operate it. In 
the construction of the piers there have been used 2,375 
piles, 335,280 ft. of spruce timber, 165,000 ft. of pine, 4,880 
yards of masonry, 5,288 square ft. of coping and 54,000 
pounds of iron. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


Chatham Furnace at Chatham, N. Y., is again in blast, 
after a stop for several weeks, during which extensive re- 
pairs were made. The last blast was confined to the manu- 
facture of soft iron, suitable for cannon, for government 
use. The furnace is now making 10 tons and upward per 
day of car-wheel iron. . e 

The spike mill of Dilworth, Porter & Co., in Pittsburgh, 
turned out in one day recent!y 519 kegs of spikes. This is 
the largest day’s work ever done in the mill. 

The Atlas Works last week delivered to the outer mills of 
the Siemens-Anderson Steel Works a 25-ton anvil block.— 
Pittsburgh American Manufacturer. 

The old Novelty Iron Works, in Harrisburg, Pa., have 
been started up by Hummell, Fendrich & Co., and will here- 
after be known as the Harrisburg Steel and Iron Works 

The works of the Union Switch & Signal Co., in Pitts- 
burgh, are running over-time with many orders ahead. 

The steel works of Hussey, Howe & Co., in Pittsburgh, are 
to be enlarged. 

Of seven blast furnaces in New Castle, Pa., only two are 
now in blast. but three others are preparing to start up. 

Keystone Furnace, atChain Dam, Pa., made 308 tons of 
pig iron in une week recently. 

Wm. Tod & Co., at Youngstown, O., are building two 
large engines for the Colorado Steel & Iron Co.,, also a lot 
of machinery for the Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 

It is said that the old Superior Rail Mill in Allegheny, 
Pa., has been sold to a new company, which isalso negotiat- 
ing for adjoining property upon which to build steel 
works. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill Co. has contracted with the 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., ot Pittsburgh, for a com- 
plete plant for rolling steel rails. 


The Rail Market. 

The Iron Age says of steel rails : ‘‘ There is more inquiry 
and more disposition to place orders as early as possible. 
Sales during the week amount to about 8,000 tons for 1881 
delivery, at prices ranging from $61 to $63 at mill, a 4,000- 
ton lot of 60s having been taken at the lower figure ; 
smaller lots at $62 to $63. For the first half of 1882 it is 
difficult to get an order in at all, and to the largest buyers 
$60 is said to be an inside figure. Foreign advices are also 
favorable to sellers, and deliveries before April or May hard 
to obtain. There are several offers out for 35s for shipment 
to Gulf ports, but it will be difficult to get them as early as 
desired. Prices may be quoted $61 to $63 for foreigh rails, 
and about $1 less at mill for American, according to date of 
delivery. Market firm,” 

Tron rails are firmly held, and no mage sales are reported, 
Quotations are about $47.50 to $48.50 per ton at mill for 
heavy rails, up to $52 to $58 for light sections, English 
rajls, $45.50 to $47,50 at port, 

Steel blooms are higher, with few sales, buyers hesitating 
about present prices. Some sales are reported at $45.50 to 
$46 per ton, duty paid. ; ; ; 

Qld iron rails are a little higher, but not much business is 
reported. Philadelphia quotations are $28 to $28.50 per ton 
for T-rails and $31 for double-heads. Old steel rails are 
quoted nominally at $26 to $27, but no actual business is 
reported and only very small lots are heard of. 

’ Spikes are scarce and in demand; prices are $3,10 to $3.15 
per 100 Ibs,, an advance. Fish-plates are quoted $2.60 per 
100 lbs. ; track-bolts, $3.25 to $4. 


British Rail Exports. 


For the month of September and for the nine months then 
ending the exports of ironand steel rails from Great Britain 

















to the United States have been, in tons of 2,240 Ibs. : 
September: —To United States... —To all other countries.— 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
EUG ws. we oe 429 3,880 5,922 9,378 7,130 8,496 
SE nssGaesse’ «2 . 10,052 20,111 31,241 36,150 60,631 
Total.... 8,429 13,932 26,033 40,629 43,280 69,127 
Nine months: 
BOD. cccsover 8,760 78,755 83,498 34,952 109,863 101,236 
Steel ....... 13,201 92,866 156,773 254,394 367,836 450,924 
Total... 21,961 171,621 240,271 289,346 477,699 552,160 


The exports to the United States in September this year 
were 87 per cent. more than last year, and for the nine 
months 40 per cent. more. We took 82 per cent. of the 
total British exports of iron rails this year, against 72 per 
cent. last year. The total exports of iron to other countries 
this were 17,738 tons this year and 31,108 last. Other 
countries take steel almost exclusively—this year 294,151 
tons, against the 17,738 of iron—while more than a third of 
the exports to the United States were iron. 

The increase in rail exports to the United States havin 
been 68,650 tons for the nine months, that in exports to all 
other countries was but 5,811 tons, and 4314 per cent. of 
the total went to this country, which has taken eleven times 
as many British rails as in the corresponding nine months of 
1879. The total takings of this country this nage were 
enough to lay 2,730 miles of track with 56 Ibs. rails. 


In Silence. 
Some of the Ohio railroads have gotso many injunctions 


filed upon them that the employés have to read the papers 
every morning to know who is tbe legal boss. Occasionally 
they have a different boss at euch end of the line, and then 
the fun develops along about the middle.—Inter-Ocean. 

An exchange, speaking of the meeting of two long-sep- 
arated brothers, railroad men, says: ‘‘ They then conversed 
for some time in silence.” 

Elgin is the worst place in the world for chewing up men 
in railroad accidents, but Kingston struck a Tartar the other 
day, and though they tried to1un over the man with a loco- 
motive, it was no go. He was a Milwaukee shoveler, and 
fell in front of the engine, but was only rolled over a few 
times and pitched from the track. It took a little plaster to 
patch up the man’s injuries, after which he was all right, 
but it took four men a day to repair the track.—Rockford 
(Iil.) Journal. 

Lost. 


The Utica (N. Y,) Herald of Nov. 2 says: **The Utica & 
Black River road sleeper is reported to have been cut from 
the Niagara Falls express at Albany, yesterday morning, 
and sent over the road to Whitehall by mistake. If the 
Times man finds a stray sleeper in his locality will he please 
lift it and hook it on to some west-bound train. It con- 
tained a wedding party, four potato buyers, a minister, an 
vged spinster and a good looking colored porter. The bridal 
party may be known by its new russet leather bag and lav- 
ender clothing. Two souls with but a single seat; two seats 
with plenty of room for another couple.” 


Freight Agents in an Illinois Penitentiary. 

The Chicago Tribune of Oct. 26 has the following: 

As there will be a large number of General Freight Agents 
in this city to-day to take part in the monthly meetings of 
the fast freight lines, Mr. R. W. McClaughry, the efficient 
Warden of the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, has em- 
braced the opportunity to extend to them an invitation to 
visit that institution. Mr. McClaughry’s letter of invitation 
reads as follows, and shows the object for extending the in- 
vitation: 

‘Thomas D. Gault, Esq., General Freight Agent Chicago. 
Pekin & Southwestern Railroad—DEaR Sir: I am informed 
that a meeting of the general freight agents of the different 
railroad lines throughout the country will he held in Chicago 
Oct 26 and 27. A limited acquaintance with yourself and 
a few of your professional brethren has somewhat impressed 
me with the belief that it is —_ a question of time 
when I shall become officially acquainted with 
most of you. As this is a ‘reformatory’ institution, 
always anxious to provide the ‘ ounce of prevention’ rather 
than the ‘ pound of cure,’ it has occurred to me that a great 
missionary work might be done could the gentlemen com- 
posing the meeting above referred to be induced to spend a 
portion of the time allotted to its session examining into the 
discipline and workings of the Illinois State Penitentiary, 
and thus, as it were, ‘view the ground where they must 
shortly lie,’ unless they modify existing freight tariffs to 
meet the views of the Grangers. Will you, therefore, oblige 
me by extending to the gentlemen comprising the associa- 
tion and their wives and friends accompanying them a cor- 
dial invitation to visit the prison, examine its workings, and 
partake with us of a lunch on ‘ prison hash.’ 

“Yours truly, R. W. McCiavucury.” 

In accordance with this request, an order has been issued 
to the general freight agents which is as unique as Mr. Mc- 
Claughry’s letter of invitation. The envelope containing 
the order is embossed with a fishbone. The order, which is 
headed with a cut of a gang of convicts being marched to 
dinner by their keepers, reads as follows: 

“TLLINOIS STATE PENITENTIARY, GENERAL FREIGHT 
AGENT’Ss DEPARTMENT.—Convicts of this class arriving at 
this institution on Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1881, by special 
train from Chicago, will be received at the depot by an armed 
escort, each guard having strict orders to shoot the first man 
who attempts toescape. The ‘ gang’ will be formed in line 
and marched direct to the Stone Department, where each 
person will have his ‘ cheek’ thoroughly bush-hammered and 
reduced to regulation size. They will then be marched to 
the bath house and thoroughly washed, A correct descrip- 
tion will be taken of each person, They will then be assigned 
to their respective cells, each one provided with a sample of 
prison hash, and left to their own thoughts and meditations 
over their past misdeeds, 

‘The following rules for the government of convicts in the 
General Freight Agents’ Department are appended: 

‘Your attention is directed to the following rules: 

‘Rule 1. Your first duty is strict obedience to all rules 
and regulations, and the orders of the superior officer under 
whose charge you may be to work. 

“Rule 2. You must not speak to any other General Freight 
Agent about cutting rates except by permission of your 
General Manager, and during working hours must give your 
undivided attention to your work, except when ycu go out 
to smile with a friend. You are expected to apply yourself 
faithfully to the department assigned you, and, after reason- 
able teaching, be able to cut rates without the assistance of 
the General Manager, 

* Rule 3, You must be on duty by 10 o’clock a. m., and 
ready to examine the morning papers, after which ‘brace 
up’ for the reception of shippers claiming discrimination. 

‘*Rule 4, At lunch time you must fall in and ‘take the 
cake,’ by ‘cutting’ if necessary. 

“Rule 5. You are permitted to receive such papers as the 
General Manager may permit and rebate vouchers whether 
he permits or not. 

‘* All the above privileges depend on your good behavior, 
and you are liable to be deprived of one or all of them for 
any bad conduct. 

‘* By order of the Head Keeper.” 

In accordance with this order, the ‘‘ Convicts of the Gen- 
eral Freight Agents’ Department” will leave for Joliet by 
special train on the Chicago & Alton Railroad at 11a. m. 
to-day. ’Busses will leave the Grand Pacific Hotel at 10:40 
a.m. It is understood that Sheriff O. L. Mann has con- 
sented to take charge of the ‘‘ gang” in person, and will see 
to a. that they are safely delivered at their future place of 
abode. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company is 
building a cross-cut line about nine miles long from Sedge- 
wick, Kan., on the Wichita Branch, northwest to Halstead 
on the main line. The object is to shorten the line for busi- 


ness to and from the West to the St. Louis & San Francisco 
road, which connects with this road at Wichita. From 








oi by this business between Wichita and, Halstead 10 
miles. 


Baltimore, Cincinnati & Western Central.—This is 
a revival of an old project, started when the narrow-gauge 
craze was at its height, for a from Baltimore to Cincin- 
nati on a line about half-way between the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Chesa e & Ohio. A contract has been let to an 
organization known as the Union pene [tes ae Company, 
which is to receive its pay in stock and bonds of the ra 





company, and expects to raise the necessary money by sub- 
scriptions to its own stock. lhe! 





Sedgewick the Wichita Branch runs northeast to the main } K 
line at Newton, and the new cut-off will reduce the distance 





Boston & Se oe and plans 
completed for this from Mt. Auburn through Cam 
bridge to Tremont street in Boston. The line surveyed is 
4.87 miles long, of which it is — to make two miles 
elevated railroad in the city, about 144 miles surface road 
and the rest tunnel or covered cutting. The estimated cost 
is about $1,900,000. There will probably, bee much opposi- 
tion to the elevated line, 


Buena Vista & Gunnison.—This company, has been 
organized to build a railroad from the Denver & Rio Grande 
at Buena Vista, Col., through South Cottonwood Pass to 
Hillerton, about 30 miles, ‘ 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—The entire line of 
the extension of this road from Kinzua, Pa., to Salmanca, 
N. Y., is uow under contract, and work is progressing well 
on most of the sections. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—On 
the extension of the Republican Valley line westward, 
track is now laid 16 miies beyond the late terminus at Cul- 
bertson and 198 miles from the main line at Hastiv The 
location is completed for 150 miles beyond the end of the 
track, and contracts let for about 50 miles of the grading. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—Work is reported to be progress- 
ing well on this line, from Marion, O., to Chicago, which is 
to be the Erie line to Chicago. A report from Chicago to 
the effect that Mr. Vanderbilt bad secured control of the 
company has been denied by those concerned. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company has 
bought the old graded road-bed from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Lathrop, in Clinton wegey me will, it is supposed, use it 
as a part of a new line to Kansas City. 

The company has bought a large house in Burlington, Ia., 
me will fit it upas a hospital for the benefit of its em- 
ployés. 


have been 


Chicago & Northwestern,—This company’s lines in 
Iowa from Nov. 1 are operated in two divisions, The Iowa 
Division will include the lines from Clinton to Council 
Bluffs; Clinton to Anamosa; Stanwood to Tipton; Callanan 
and Des Moines; the Maple River road and branches and the 
Iowa Southwestern road, The Northern Iowa Division 
will include the Toledo & Northwestern road from Tama to 
Elmore and the branches worked west from that road. 


Chignecto Ship Railroad.—Interest has lately been 
revived in this project for a ship railroad across the narrow 
neck which separates the upper arm of the Bay of Fundy 
from Northumberland Straits, just on the line between Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The St. John (N. B.) Telegraph 
says,of the project: ‘‘Mr. Ketchum’s idea is to con- 
struct a a railway from near the mouth of the Tidnish River 
in Baie Verte to the head of Chignecto Bay, some distance 
to the south of the La Planche River. The railway is to 
consist of three parallel lines of track of the usual gauge, 
the width of the triple track being about 36 ft. and the rails 
of special make and size. The railway would be about 18 
miles in length, and vessels to be transported over it would 
be raised by a hydraulic lift on to a cradle resting on > 
on the railway and supplied with keel and side blocks. r. 
Ketchum believes that propellers of 1,000 to 1,200 tons 
burthen, which with their cargoes would weigh upwards of 
2,000 tons, could be safely raised in this way from the 
water and transported by means of the railway. The cradle 
with the vessel upon it would be drawn from water to water 
by means of powerful locomotive engines. In connection 
with this the proposed ae to Cape Tormentine to con- 
nect with the Prince Edward Island Railway would be built, 
and Mr. Ketchum thinks both might be constructed for about 
$4,000,000.” 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
The Cincinnati City Council has passed the ordinance to 
vacate certain portions of streets which this company wished 
to occupy in building its new union depot in that city. 

A spur is to be built from St. Paul, Ind., to Geneva in 
Shelby County, to accommodate local business interests. 


Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware.—The Court of 
Common Pleas at Akron, O., has confirmed the sale of this 
road to the bondholders under foreclosure. The confirma- 
tion is subject to further determination as to the priority of 
certain liens on the unfinished branch from buck to 


Dresden. 
The Receiver reports for September total cash receipts 
amounting to $49,302.30 ; disbursements, $45,750.56, leav- 


ing a balance of $3,651.74 cash on hand. 


Dayton & Hocking Valley.—This em has been 
organized to build a railroad from Dayton, O., by Fairfield, 
Yellow Springs, Mt. Sterling, Circleville, Adelphia, Nelson- 
ville and Athens to Pomeroy on the Ohio River, a distance 
of 150 miles. Its projectors claim that it will furnish the 
Hocking Valley coal region with a new outlet in a westerl 
direction, with which it is not now provided; that it will 
run for much of the way through a good country and touch 
many flourishing towns and villages now without a railroad, 
and that it will furnish a short line by which coal can be 
supplied at low rates to some growing manufactu towns. 
It is also claimed that there are coal lands on the line, not 
now worked, which will be opened as soon as the road 
reaches them. 


European & North American.—This company has 
this year bought and put in its track 2,000 tons of steel and 
1,000 tons of iron rails. About 30,000 new ties have been 
laid, and two ballast trains have been kept at work all sum- 
mer. Two locomotives, four passenger cars and 91 freight 
cars have been added to the equipment. 


Evansville, Jackson & New Orleans.—This com- 
pany has been organized to build a road from Henderson, 
<y., south by west to Jackson, Tenn., and thence south- 
ward. It is projected as an extension of the Indianapolis & 
Evansville road, now under construction. eae 4 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—The Owensville Branch 
has been extended from the late terminus at Owensville, 
Ind., westward to Cynthiana, six miles, making it 12 miles 
long from the junction with the main line near Fort 
Branch. Trains are running to the new terminus. 


Gulf, Calorado & Santa Fe.—The Fort Worth Branch 
of this road is now open for freight business to Cleburne, 
Tex., 317 miles from Galveston and 99 miles from the main 
line at Temple Junction. New stations have been opened at 
1, 295 miles; Blum, 303 miles, and Cleburne, 317 


folios ibten Galveston. 
{rou Ender, 


Henderson & Southwestern. — This 
been organized to build a narrow- road 
son, Ky., south by west to the Tennessee line in Callowa: 
County, just east of the Tennessee River. The distance 
about 100 miles; the capital stock is fixed at $700,000, 
Hiawassee.—This company has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration in Tennessee for a railroad from a point on the Cincin- 
nati Southern in Rhea or Hamilton County eastward 


to the 
Tennessee Kiver and thence up the Hiawassee V: ‘to the 
North ne che eS mtice taal cleo fork tonmde 
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from Goose Creek in Polk County northwest to Spring City, 
40 miles, and from Goose Creek west to Boyce, about 45 
tiles. rators are: Walter Allen, Erby Boyd, A. 
B. Bright, W. A. Hoskins, J. G. Stewart and J. A. Truby. 


Iron Mountain & Helena.—Kansas City dispatches 
say that an agreement has been made between this com- 
pany and the parties owning the road-bed and franchises of 
the old Kansas City, Memphis & Mobile road, for a con- 
solidation of interests and for the construction of the road 
from Kansas City across Missouri and Arkansas, the town 
< — to be the southeastern terminus on the Missis- 
PP 


Jefferson City, Lebanon & Southwestern.—Trains 
on this road are now running to Russellville, Mo., 19 miles 
southwest from Jefferson City. Grading is progressing 
actively toward Lebanon. The road is a branch of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 


Lake Monroe & Lake Jessup.—This company has 
bought the franchise, road-bed, right of way, etc., of the 
Lake Jessup, Osceola & Kissimmee River Railroad & Navi- 

tion Company, whose line extends from Lake Jessup to 
the headwaters of the Kissimmee River, and has been graded 
from Tuskawilla, on Lake Jessup, to Orlando. 


Lebanon Springs.—John W. Van Valkenburgh, Re- 
ceiver of this company, reports that the receipts of the road 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1881, were $138,919.05, and 
the disbursements $130,217.47, leaving a balance on hand 
of $8,701.58. The assets of the Receiver are $266,972.64, 
and the liabilities $254,445.68, 


Lima & Columbus.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Lima, O., on the Lake Erie & West- 
ern road, southeast to Columbus, about 80 miles. Several 
of the corporators are connected with the Lake Erie & 
Western Company. 


Little Pilot Knob.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Pilot Knob in Washington County, 
Mo., to a junction with the St. Louis & San Francisco road. 
The road will be 22 miles long and is intended chiefly to carry 
iron ore. The corporators are William G. Howe, Sanford 
Stewart, George A. Doane, J. Grant and Josiah B. Ken- 
dall, all of Massachusetts. 


Manhattan Elevated.—The settlement between the 
elevated railroad companies has called out much opposition 
among the stockholders. One suit to enjoin the settlement 
has been begun and others are threatened. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—Under the long-pending 
foreclosure proceedings in the Court of Common Pleas of 
Ross County, O., a decree of foreclosure and sale is certain 
to be granted whenever the proper steps to secure it are ready 
to be taken by the security holders interested. The first and 
second-mortgage bondholders have already completed their 
organization to protect their interests in any reconstruction, 
and last week the third-mortgage bondholders met and_ap- 

inted a committee, consisting of Messrs. Joseph Pool, Wil- 
— Lummie, 8. M. Jacobus, Frank C. Hallings and D. J. 
Sprague, with authority to see that all necessary action was 
taken to provide for their recognition in such event. At the 
meeting a large proportion of the total issue of the third- 
mortgage bonds was represented. The committee will con- 
fer with the representatives of the other interests in regard 
to a satisfactory plan of reconstruction of the company. 


Maysville & Big Sandy.—Work has been begun cn 
this road, which is to extend from Maysville, Ky., to Ash- 
land on the Chesapeake & Ohio, about 145 miles. 


Mid-Louisiana.—This company has been incorporated 
to build a railroad nearly due east across Louisiana from 
the Mississippi state line to the Texas line, passing through 
Baton Rouge. It is proposed to build tirst the section from 
Baton Rouge to the Mississippi line. 


Nelson Valley.—This company has been organized, with 
headquarters at Montreal, to carry out the project of ship- 
ping grain from the Red River Valley to Liverpool by way 
of Hudson Bay. The Samanta, yregose to build a railroad 
about 400 miles long from Winnipeg, Manitoba, by the 
Nelson Valley to Churchill Harbor on Hudson Bay, and to 
maintain a line of steamers from that place to Liverpool. 
Dock and other shipping facilities are to be provided at 
Churchill Harbor. 


New Haven & Northampton. — Regular passenger 
trains have begun to runon the Turner’s Falls Branch, 
which is 10.3 miles long, from South Deerfield, Mass., to 
——* Falls. Freight trains have been running for several 
weeks, 


New Orleans Pacific.—Track on this road is now laid 
to the Atchafalaya River, 40 miles northwest from the er 
tion of the Baton Rogue Branch at Plaquemine, and 125 
miles from New Orleans. Four gangs are at work laying 
track on the remaining gaps in the line, which are from the 
Atchafalaya to Cheneyville (the crossing of Morgan’s Louisi- 
ana & Texas road), 42 miles; between Cheneyville and Alex- 
andria, 38 miles; from Alexandria northwest, 22 miles. It 
is expected that all the track will be down by the end of 
the year. 


New York & Connecticut Air Line.—This company 
has been organized to build the railroad from New Haven, 
Coan., to the New York state line, about 45 miles. Itis a 
reorganization of the so-called ‘‘ parallel road,” which comes 
upevery year regularly, but usually ends in surveying the 

e. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
has bought a tract of land at Hornellsville, N. Y., to make 
room for further additions to the shops there. It is probable 
that stock-yards will also be established at that point. 

‘For some time past surveyors have been at work running 
a line through the Orange Valley in New Jersey and thence 
southward. It is now reported that this company means to 
build a branch from‘a point near Franklin, on the Newark 
Branch, to the New Jersey Central near Plaintield, with 
post bly a spur to the Pennsylvania road near Metuchen. 
‘Nothing definite is known of the matter, however. It has 
been reported for some time that the company wanted a 
connection of this kind. : 

A curious attempt at robbery was made on Monday night 
last week, when a man took possession of a small telegraph 
and office over the Bergen tunnel and sent a long dis- 

tch to Jersey City, purporting to be from Mr. B. W. 
Rpeneen, Treasurer of the company. The dispatch gave an 
‘account of a supposed attempt to rob the safe of the Pay- 
master (which then contained a large amount, as he was to 
start out on a trip the next morning), and ordered that the 
cash be sent to Mr. Spencer’s residence in Passaic by a mes- 
senger who would be sent for it. The attempt was foiled by 
Mr. Hill, Superintendent of the Eastern Division, who 
refused to allow the money to leave the office unless Mr. 
‘Spencer should come for it in person. A man named Sipple, 
a telegraph operator, was arrested and is now on trial for 
the coined venhery 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—It is reported 
that the New York & New England Company recently made 





to this company .a definite proposition to lease its road. 
Officers of this company deny that any lease is contem- 
lated, but it is understood that negotiations are pending 
- oe the two companies for a traffic agreement of some 
ind. ° 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—An attempt was 
made to prevent the election of directors of this company 
by enjoining Rev. J. Lockington Bates, who came to this 
country as representative of the Voting Trustees, who hold 
the stock in trust under the reorganization. The Court re- 
fused to grant the injunction, however, and the meeting 
was held with only a formal protest from the defeated 
party. 


North Carolina Midland.— At a meeting held in 
Winston, N. C., Oct. 26, the stockholders passed resolutions 
to make county subscriptions of bonds available for the con- 
struction of the road, and authorized President Barbour to 
execute a mortgage on the road-bed and property of the 
company for the same purposes. The directors located the 
line of the road as far south as Mooresville, having already 
located it from the Virginia state line to Winston. 


Northern Pacific.—A contract for clearing the right of 
way and furnishing ties and timber for the main line for 100 
miles eastward from Lake Pend d’Oreille has been let to 
Small Brothers, of Walla Walla, Wash, Ter. 

The locomotive engineers of this road, having petitioned 
for incrsase of compensation, General Manager Haupt, 
under date of Oct. 27, issued a circular in reply. It says: 
‘* Tt will always be considered a duty by the present man- 
agement to give respectful attention to any complaints 
which have a reasonable foundation, and apply the proper 
remedy when practicable.” In accord with this the petition 
of the engineers has received careful attention. The resuits 
of inquiry show that the Northern Pacific road is paying to 
engineers as high as any other roads for the same kind of 
service. The average pay for the three classes of engineers 
on the Northern Pacific is $3.25 per day, the highest being 
$3.50 and the lowest $2, with runs of 136 and 139 miles, 
called 114 days. The circularalso states that speed recorders 
will be retained on the trains, and that lignite,the use of which 
is an absolute necessity, will continue to be used, as no 
other fuel can be found between Minnesota and the Rocky 


Mountains. Some ofthe engineers have refused to use lig- 
nite. But, says the circular, ‘“ Pittsburgh coal in sufficient 


quantity cannot be procured for lack of lake transportation 


at any price, and if used its cost would be 25 cents per mile. 


run on the Dakota Division, 35 cents on the Missouri Di- 
vision, and 45 cents on the Yellowstone. It would be 
cheaper to pay an engineer who could use this coal $20 a 
day, rather than employ one who could not use it if he 
worked for nothing.” 

In the matter of grievances the circular says: ‘* The man- 
agers of the Northern Pacific desire it to be understood that 
no efforts will be spared to correct any real grievance. That 
any proper petition presented in writing, or by a committee 
of representative men, will receive respectful consideration, 
and nothing will be left undone that is reasonable and 
proper to promote the comfort and advance the interests of 
all classes of its employés.” 


Ohio.—But little progress has been made in the litigation 
over the consolidation forming this company. An appeal 
from the injunction and contempt proceedings in the Court 
of Common Pleas at Columbus tes been taken by the Van- 
derbilt party, but it is understood that this will wait the 
issue of the quo warranto suit in the Supreme Court. The 
latter will not come up for trial for several weeks. 


Ohio Falls & Northwestern.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation for a narrow-gauge road from Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., northward to a point on Lake Michigan at 
the state line between Indiana and Illinois, a distance of 
about 320 miles. The capital stock is to be $6,000,000, 


Owensboro & Nashville.—A contract has been closed 
to complete the extension of this road from Owensboro 
Junction, Ky., southward 414 miles to the minesof the 
Memphis Coal Company, by Jan. 1 next. 


Pacific Railroad Agreement.—It is said that negoti- 
ations are in progress for a settlement of present points of 
difference between the Central and Union Pacific compa- 
nies. The main points of the proposed agreement are re- 
ported to be substantiallv the adherence of each company to 
its present territory; the Union Pacific to stop its Oregon 
line at Baker City and to seek no new connections west of 
Utah; the Central Pacific to abandon its announced inten- 
tion of building eastward from Ogden, and to seek for no 
new connection into Colorado. 


Peachbottom.—It is reported that a majority of the 
bonds of this road are held in the interest of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, and that the company when 
reorganized will be controlled by that company. ‘The road 
can be of no great value to the Pennsylvania, though both 
the Eastern Division at Oxford and the Middle Division at 
York connect with its lines. The object of the purchase is 
probably to prevent the use of any part of the road as part 
of a new line between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


Pennsylvania.—The board has decided to make the 
November dividend 4 per cent., the same as that paid in 
May. It will require $342,272 more to pay it, however, as 
172,136 shares of new stock have been issued in the mean- 
time. 

Contracts were to be let this week for a branch line from 
the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston Branch at Redstone 
Junction, Pa., across to Hogsett, on the Southwest Pennsyl- 
vania. The branch will be 17 miles long, through a coke 
country. 

A second line is being run ior the proposed branch line 
from Metuchen, N. J., to Long Branch. 


Pensacola & Atlantic.—The contract for all that part 
of the grading not already given out has been let to A. J. 
Lane & Co., of Macon, Ga., who has just finished a large 
eqntract on the New Orleans Pacific. Their work will cover 
about 100 miles of this line. 

Contracts have been let to Bates & Young for the piers of 
the Apalachicola bridge and some other masonry. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—President Bond has issued 
an address to the shareholders of the company. He reviews 
the financial condition of the corporation. beginning by 
showing that in the first year of Mr. Gowen’s Presidency the 
road earned its rentals, $609, L8SO, its fixed charges for inter- 
est, $484,303, and in addition, $3,276,919, equal to 11.3 per 
cent. as a dividend fund for $29,023,100 of stock then out- 
standing. The last report published over Mr. Gowen’s 
official signature as President shows that the company did 
not earn its fixed charges for interest and rentals, and earned 
nothing at all on its share capital. He alludes to the failure 
of Mr. Gowen’s many promises; the wasteful expenditures 
of money: the coal speculations in which the road has been 
engaged and the payment of unearned dividends. He treats 
at length the subject of deferred income bonds, and closes 
by outlining the plan of the present managers. He regrets 
the necessity of referring to the previous mansgement of the 


‘company, and submits a form of proxy for shareholders. 





Mr. Gowen has also issued an address asking for proxies. 
He claims that he really represents a majority of the stock- 
holders, and that his policy is the only one which can suc- 
cessfully bring the company out of its present troubles, 


Pittsburgh & Youghiogheny.—A large force is now 
at work on this road, which is to run from Pittsburgh by the 
Monongahela and Youghiogheny valleys to New Haven in 
Fayette County, Pa., about 65 miles. The object of the road 
is to give the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie a connection with the 
Connellsville coke region, and also to reach a considerable 
coal district not now served by any railroad. 


Quebec & Lake St. John.—Surveys for the entire 
line of this road have been completed, the line adopted being 
by Lake Edward and River Batiscan. Another line run 
through the Metabetchouan Valley was rejected as more 
difficult. The distance to Lake St. John is 179 miles from 
Quebec and 175 miles from the junction with the Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental road. Lake St. John is 
278 ft. above sea level and there is one summit to be passed 
1,348 ft. above the sea. Yhe lire adopted has grades as 
high as 132 ft. to the mile, and 15.7 miles in all of 100 ft. or 
over. There will be three curves of 600 ft. radius and 20 of 
700 ft.; in all 65 miles of curves and 114 miles of tangent. 

The road is now completed to Raymond, 35 miles from 
Quebec. It is expected to open to settlement a large area of 
very fertile land in the St. John and Chicoutimi basins, and 
to give transportation for the extensive forests of valuable 
timber in those basins and in the Batiscan Valley. 


Richmond & Mecklenburg.—It has been decided to 
build the line from Keysville, Va., on the Richmond & Dar- 
ville road, southward to Clarksville, about 31 wiles, through 
a fertile tobacco country. It will be built by the American 
Construction Company, and may possibly be extended from 
Clarksville southeast to the Raleigh & Gaston road in North 
Carolina. The line from Keysville to Clarksville was partly 
graded several years ago, but no rails were ever laid, From 
Clarksville to the Raleigh & Gaston road is the old Roanoke 
Valley line, on which rails were once laid and trains run, 
but the iron, we believe, was taken u2 during the war and 
never replaced. 


St. Lawrence & Ottawa.—lt is stated that this road 
has been bought by the Canadian Pacific Company, which 
now owns all the lines out of Ottawa to the south and west. 
This road is 54 miles long, from Ottawa to the St. Law- 
rence at Prescott. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Tracklaying has been 
begun on the extension of the Arkansas Division from Fay- 
etteville, Ark., southward, and the road is expected to reach 
Winslow at the foot of the Boston Mountains, 22 miles from 
Fayetteville, next month. Just beyond Winslow there is 
a tunnel on which work is now in progress; it will probably 
be completed by next spring, when it is expected the road 
= be all graded from the tunnel to Ft. Smith, about €6 
miles, 

Contracts have been let for the extension from Pacific, 
Mo., to St. Louis, abont 35 miies. The line is generally 
south of the Missouri Pacific track (which the company now 
uses), and is a little shorter than that road. 


Southeastern, of Canada.—This company has begun 
to build repair shops at West Farnham, P. Q. The town 
gives a large tract of land and agrees to exempt the shops 
from taxation for a number of years. 


Southern Maryland.—Track is now laid on this road 
from Brandywine Station, on the Pope’s Creek Branch of 
the Baltimore & Potomac road, southeast to Charlotte Hall, 
in St. Mary’s County, Md., a distance of 21 miles. A mixed 
train was to be put on this week to run to Charlotte Hall. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The following circu- 
lar has been issued by the company’s financial agents: “‘ The 
Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad is so near comple- 
tion that it is possible now to determine its entire cost. The 
administration of the lecal affairs, the adjustment of the 
claims of the old companies—viz.: the Frankfort & Kokomo, 
the Frankfort & State Line, the Charleston, Tuscola & Vin- 
cennes, the Charleston, Neoga & St. Louis, which have been 
consolidated with the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Railroad—and the settlement for lands and_ rights 
of way have been so _ successful as to prove a 
source of congratulation. The securities havin 
been delivered on account of local aid, rights of way and 
other claims, it is now proposed to give to the original sut- 
scribers to the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis the first right 
to take the remaining $1,000,000 first-mortgage bonds and 
other securities upon the following basis: For $10,000 cash 
purchasers will receive $10,000 first-mortgage bonds, $20,000 
second-mortgage income bonds, $10,000 par value stock, al- 
lotments,to be made pro rata. You can receive all the se- 
curities by paying in full, or payments can be made in three 
installments, to be called monthly. The right of the original 
subscribers to take these securities on the above basis will 
expire Oct. 25, 1881.” : 

New articles of incorporation have been filed in Illinois 
covering the company’s line from the Indiana state line to 
Chicago. 


Union Pacific.—This company makes, the following 
statement for the month of August: 










Farnings. Expenses. Net earn. 

Union Division ............. $1,608,939 $756,924 $852,015 
Union Branches ‘ 362,375 249,448 112,927 
Kansas Division. . 604,242 285,471 318,771 
Kansas Branches. 93,830 67,466 26,364 
Denver & So. Par 127,457 95,980 31,477 
WS stnsvecscacensess $2,796,843 $1,455,289 $1,341,554 


A fast train has been put on which makes the run between 
Omaha and Denver in 24 hours, going by thenew Julesburg 
cut-off. This is eight hours less than the time hitherto made 
to Denver. 


Western North Carolina.—The Greensboro (N. C.) 
Patriot says: ‘* Mud Cut has at last been circumvented, and 
but little or no trouble from that source is expected in the 
future. A ditch 30 ft. wide has been cut around it with 
abundant fall to carry off the water that exudes from the 
little mountain that flanks it on one side, and that which has 
been the cause of the trouble in the past. The track is laid 
six miles beyond Marshall. Marshall nestles in a little 
valley, only a few hundred feet wide. The houses are 
scattered along the edge of the French Broad. Before 
the railroad penetrated the town there was_ barely 
enough room for pedestrian locomotion between the river 
and the mountam. With the trainin Marshall, our inform- 
ant says, the town is chuck full, with hardly room enough 
to turn around. To obviate this scrouging a trestle is be- 
ing built along the edge of the river, and in future the track 
through the town will be abandoned. The material for the 
iron bridge at Warm Springs has been shipped. The struc- 
ture will soon be in position, and by some time in November 
the trains will run through to Wolt Creek. 

**On the Ducktown Branch the road-bed has been graded 
to Pigeon River, and six miles of track laid from Asheville, 
A construction train will be put on this branch this week.” 

The end of the track is now 168 miles from Salisbury and 
eight miles beyond the late terminus. 








